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The Church and Industrial 
Associations 
Ill. Class War or Class Co-operation 


“One of the most beautiful pages written by the 
thurch on the social question,” such is the estimate 
rhich the Osservatore Romano gives of the Letter 
f the Sacred Congregation of the Council to the 
ishop of Lille on industrial associations. The doc- 
ment, indeed, is equally wise and beautiful. It is 
eserving of the closest study, not merely for its 
uthoritative pronouncements, but also for its im- 
ortant lessons which still remain too little under- 
“ood by Catholic employer and labor unionist 
like. 


The gist of modern progressive thought on the 
uibject of industrial relations may be said to be 
yomprised in one single brief statement. It is that 
1 which the Sacred Congregation expresses the 
“atholic ideal of employers’ associations and trade 
‘nions, together with the method whereby it is to 
»e achieved : 


V. It is the desire of the Church that industrial 
‘rganizations should be instruments of peace—and 
oncord, and with this object in view she suggests 
he institution of joint commissions as a bond of 
mon between them. 


We have here, in the first place, a condemnation 
‘f the Socialist doctrine of an essential class war 
vetween capital and labor. “The great mistake that 
3 made in the matter now under consideration,” 
vrote Pope Leo XIII long ago, “is to possess one- 
elf of the idea that class is naturally hostile to 
lass; that rich and poor are intended by nature to 
ive at war with one another” (Rerum novarum). 
90 far is this principle from being correct that the 
ery contrary is true, as the Holy Father insists: 
Each requires the other; capital can not do with- 
ut labor, nor labor without capital. Mutual agree- 


nent results in pleasantness and good order; per- 
etual conflict necessarily produces confusion and 
utrage.” 


(Ibid.) 


These words do not imply that a oer struggle 
not actually exist, but that a class struggle 
not and should not exist. The Holy See well 
s that one means only exists by which the dis- 
‘between class and class can be utterly and fin- 
removed, and that is religion. Only if employer 
en loyee will observe the obligations the 
laces on them and seek, in the spirit of 
ess than of justice, to attain the high 
s out, can peace and soncoxd pre- 


Enumerating in detail the duties of the laborer 
and his obligation to fulfill honestly and religiously 
all equitable agreements, Pope Leo XIII goes on 
to emphasize at even greater length and with more 
insistence the injunctions of the Church binding 
the employer to show a sincere and affectionate con- 
sideration for the welfare, both material and spirit- 
ual, of his employees. Appositely he then concludes 
with the question: “Were these precepts obeyed 
and followed, would not strife die out and cease ?” 

Implicitly he here admits the fact of a class 
struggle, but at the same time he clearly indicates . 
that this is due, not to any law of economic deter- 
minism, as the Socialist would say, but to the sepa- 
ration of men from the Church, and to their neg- 
lect of her teachings and commandments. In her 
the world can again find in our day the true Mother 
of peace and concord, no less among nations and 
classes than individual men. 

We are not, indeed, constrained to defend as per- 
fect the present economic system. We know that 
it is not so. We see in it the outgrowth of the In- 
dustrial Revolution and realize that it is still in a 
process of change. Other systems are possible, as 
in their own times were the Gild System of the 
Middle Ages and the Mosaic Agricultural System 
of the Israelites. Both of these expressed the ideal 
of a most widely distributed ownership of produc- 
tive property, which is equally the goal pointed out 
by Pope Leo XIII in his Encyclical on the Condi- 
tion of the Working Classes. 


But whatever our views on these subjects, they 
can offer no reason for injecting a spirit of bitter- 
ness into the existing relations between class and 
class, between employer and employee. “Those who 
glory in the title of ‘Christian,’ whether individuals 
or groups, may not, if aware of their duties, foster 
enmity and opposition between social classes, but 
rather peace and mutual friendship.” Such was the 
strict injunction of that socially minded Pontiff, 
Pius X., when he cautioned Catholic leaders 


to instill ‘charity and not animosity against the rich 


into the mind of the workingman, “recalling to him 
his Christian duties” (Singulari quadam). Yet the 
employer is no less to be reminded also of his own 
social obligations. 

But merely to preach “peace and concord” is ob- 
viously not enough, however important we may ac- 
knowledge it to be in itself. We must seek for 
positive measures whereby that mutual good will 
can be based upon a firm economic as well as re- 
ligious foundation. One of the most striking ex- 
positions the Church has given us upon this sub- 
ject is contained in the Letter of aiding ‘Gasparri 
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to the Union Economique Sociale, dated February 
25, 1915, and quoted in the Lille case by the Sacred 
Congregation of the Council. 

The Cardinal sets out by stating that Catholic 
industrial associations must take a positive stand 
upon the question of class war “as being essentially 
opposed to Christian principles.” He then proceeds 
to set forth the mind of the Church on the most 
feasible methods to be followed, which since have 
met with the approbation of the ripest economic 
wisdom of our day: 

“It is most opportune, useful and in conformity 
with Christian principles,’ he says, “to continue, 
as far as may be practicable, the simultaneous es- 
tablishment of separate unions for employers and 
for workers, while creating, as a point of contact 
between them, joint committees, entrusted with the 
duty of discussing and settling, in a peaceful man- 
ner, in accordance with justice and charity, the dis- 
agreements that may spring up between the mem- 
bers of the respective unions.” 


Here, then, is the real solution offered by the 
Holy See through its official spokesman. Not 
strikes, not lock-outs, not mutual recriminations and 
embitterment, but a sane, impartial consideration 
of all vital problems by the most representative 
men of both classes within any given trade or in- 
dustry, meeting around a common board to discuss, 
in the name of their respective associations, and in 
the Christian spirit of justice and fraternal charity, 
all issues that might lead to conflict or disagree- 
ment—that is the solution which the Holy See pro- 
poses as the most feasible method of conciliation 
and progress in our present social and_ economic 
system of large-scale production. 


This solution can obviously be expanded and ap- 
lied in numerous ways. ‘The more complete, the 
more perfect the cooperation between class and class 
becomes, the more complete and perfect also will 
be the elimination of our industrial ills. We have 
here, then, proposed to us the most Christian and 
at the same time the most democratic manner of 
solving the innumerable economic problems of our 
day. 

It is along these very lines that some of the most 
satisfactory settlements of industrial difficulties have 
been reached and permanent peace has been estab- 
lished in various industrial plants. By such methods 
the tragic crises of unemployment, both seasonable 
and otherwise, can often be effectively avoided. In- 
dustry itself would profit most greatly by the good 
will thus established, the frequent labor turn-over 
would be advantageously restricted, the waste and 
friction reduced to a minimum, and happiness and 
contentment promoted on both sides. Public pros- 
perity would thus result from stable and reasonable 
wages, implying stable and reasonable demands upon 
the market, and so stable and reasonable produc- 
tion in the factory. Thus the circle closes on itself. 
We can not here begin wrong and hope to end right. 


The correct beginning is steady work and equitable 


pay. 
. But the great obstacle in the way of material 


7. ~ 


progress, paradoxical as this may sound, is the lack | 
of spiritual religion. a 

To effect a real remedy amid the chaotic condi- | 
tions so often apparent in our economic system men | 
must be animated by a real desire to promote, not [{ 
merely their own private or class interests, but the | 
common good above all other things. Yet with | 
human selfishness so strong in our fallen nature, | 
this consummation can be hoped for only when a | 
true religious motive inspires the hearts of men 
and governs their wills and actions. 


How was the wonderful Gild System of the | 
Middle Ages made possible, which for the first and 
only time in history established, during its best 
period, a true industrial democracy, except because § 
religion was its entire underlying motive. It was | 
this which impelled the gildsmen, while looking in- | 
deed to their own proper well-being, to consider also | 
and above all things the common good. The Catho- 
lic religion alone was capable of inspiring these sub- 
lime principles and enabling men to remain true to 
them so long as they remained true to their Faith. 
The same religion would be able to bring order and 
harmony into our modern large-scale industrial pro- 
duction and far-spread commercial distribution. | 
Without such strong, effective guidance; without 
such spiritual motivation and trust in the assistance 
of God, we can at best look for makeshifts and 
palliatives. Yet even these let us use to the utmost 
of our power, striving to instill new spirit and soul 
into the industrial organization of our time. 

There are indeed not a few indications that in 
many places a new life is manifesting itself. They 
have been often directly inspired by Christian mo- 
tives and have been worked out along precisely the 
lines indicated by the Church. They are the result 
of a new cooperation between employers and em- 
ployees, and of a new community of interests es- 
tablished among them. We are familiar with such 
developments and can heartily wish them well. 

If I have delayed long on this point it is because 
the friendly cooperation of the representatives of 
organized capital and organized labor is the solution 
to which the Sacred Congregation itself looks, as 
we shall see, for the desired peace and harmony. 
But the associations it has in mind, let me not fail to 
say, are Catholic organizations. Of this more in 
another article. 

JosEpH Husstetn, S. J., Ph. D., 


Dean, School of Sociology and Welfar 
Work, St. Louis University, St. Louis. 


For the learned scholars of the Church, the 
struggle today is between false philosophies and 
right thinking, but for the average man it is the | 
struggle between the’ Church, which means right 
thinking, and the money-changers, exemplified in 
the soulless combinations of great wealth, for upa 4 
it depends our daily bread, our peace and our 
happiness. Rev. Fr, Denman F. Fox, M. A.) 


1) This declaration was made at a meeting held in St. 
Joseph’s Hall, Leigh, Lancashire, presided east by t 
Archbishop of Liverpool, and organized by the Catholic 
Young Men’s Society. ' ail 
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‘American Agriculture and Inter- 
national Affairs 
(Concluded ) 
IV. Ethical Values Involved 

From the foregoing it is evident that as, agri- 
culture declines and industrial competition pro- 
gresses among the world powers, the need of armed 
force for the settlement of international disputes 
ybecomes more imperative. Morover, it is to be re- 
membered that certain basic. ethical values are sac- 
tified in the process of expanding industry at the 
expense of agriculture; and that these values must 
ibe safeguarded at all costs if national as well as 
linternational well-being is to be assured. These 
eethical values are : (A) The Family, and (B) Jus- 
itice. 

(A) The Family. The most precious assets of 
many nation are the human values created by normal 
ffamily life. The families of a nation are the cells 
of which it is composed. They are not only its life- 
sustaining cells; they are also its life-perpetuating 
cells. Hence whatever interferes with the natural 
ffunctions of the family interferes with the present 
zand future well-being of the nation. No lesson of 
thistory is clearer than this. 

One of the important forces contributing to the 
‘decay of family life since the middle of the last 
‘century is the individualism of the large city. The 
large city is essentially a place of personal inter- 
sests as opposed to family interests. The urban 
‘home has relatively little about it to elicit the com- 
‘mon concern of father, mother, and children. In 
-a city such as New York, Chicago, or San-Fran- 
cisco, the father and adult children, and frequently 
the mother, go to their respective work-places, and 
‘each has his or her individual purse. A spirit of 
excessive self-interest is thereby engendered, mani- 
festing itself not only in an unwarranted inde- 
pendence of growing children, but particularly in 
‘the impairment of the marriage bond through fam- 
ily limitation and divorce. At the present time the 
divorce rate per hundred marriages is more than 
twice as high in cities as it is in rural districts. 


While the life of the city tends to make the in- 
dividual the unit of society, the life of the farm 
tends to make the family the unit of society. In the 
first place, the farm is a family enterprise and all 
the members of the family are interested in its 
success. ‘There are 6,500,000 farms in the United 
States, and on three-fourths of them all the labor 
is performed by the farmer and his family without 
the aid of outside help’) The economic organ- 
ization of the farm is therefore a powerful fac- 
tor in reinforcing family unity. Again, the nor- 
mal educational functions of the family have the 
widest scope on the farm, where parents and chil- 
dren are in one another’s company the greater part 
of the time. This is not possible in the city, where 
more and more of the parents’ authority and super- 
vi sion are being shifted to teachers, and recreational 


15) National Industrial Conference Board, op. cit. p. 
=a * . 7 vam 
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_instituted by Christ? 


directors outside of school hours. Moreover, the 
farm family with its close bond of union and group 
loyalty stands in sharp contrast to the age-group- 
ings of the city, which bring fathers together in 
men’s clubs, mothers in women’s clubs, and chil- 
dren in boys’ and girls’ clubs. The recreation of 
the farm is accordingly a family experience, where- 
as that of the city is an individual experience, dic- 
tated by personal inclinations and preferences. It 
is to be noted also that the family exerts a wider 
influence in the country than in the city. As com- 
pared with city dwellers, a larger proportion of the 
farming population marry, and they marry at an 
earlier age. 


The beneficent influences of rural home life do 
not react on national welfare in a month or a year. 
They require time to work themselves out. Never- 
theless, they operate continuously and profoundly. 
Approximately two million persons in the United 
States move from the farm to the city each year, 
carrying with them their home ideals and attitudes. 
Furthermore, the silent but inescapable example of 
home life is constantly projecting itself from the 
farm into the city, and acting as a wholesome leaven 
in promoting normal family relations throughout 
the nation. With the decay of rural life these 
invaluable influences necessarily disappear. 


Needless to say, the Catholic Church does not 
look with indifference on the economic forces that 
tend to disrupt family life. She has too much at 
stake. Her teaching in regard to marriage is one 
of her central doctrines. Marriage is a Sacrament 
It is more than a biological 
union; it is an indissoluble, supernatural union, 
enriched with divine graces to enable husband and 
wife to discharge their duties toward one another, 
and to attain salvation for themselves and their off- 
spring. Individualism, in the last analysis, means 
personal indulgence; Christian marriage means re- 
ciprocal forbearance. To the extent that the eco- 
nomic forces of over-industrialization and the de- 
cay of agriculture tend to make individualism the 
dominating principle of conduct, they contribute to 
the breakdown of Christian marriage. Catholic 
leaders and scholars throughout the world are, 
therefore, vitally interested in these tendencies. 
While there is no direct connection between the 
destruction of family ideals in a given nation and 
world politics, a much more fundamental problem 
is to be faced: the very existence of a people de- 
pends on the stability of its family life. The dis- 
ruption of the family institution means national 
suicide. Moreover, in view of the close communica- 
tion of the nations with one another, the condition 
of family life in each country is a matter of con- 
cern to all. 


(B) Justice. The second ethical value that has 
been gravely violated in the expansion of industry 
is justice. Justice requires that neither party to 
a contract should have a preponderating advantage 
over the other, or, what is the same thing, that 


neither party should be in a position to dictate its 


terms to the other. As commerce is now carried 
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on between cities and farms, the agencies of the 
urban population enjoy an undue advantage over 
rural dwellers. Indeed, city agencies enjoy an ad- 
vantage in two ways, See in buying and in 
selling. Urban buying a: 
ton brokers, dairy associations, and the meat pack- 
ers—are generally organized, and buy from farm- 
ers, who must sell as individuals. Urban selling 
agencies—the farm-machinery manufacturers, mail- 
order houses, and railroads—are likewise organized, 
and sell to farmers who must buy as individuals. 
Thus the advantage is with the city population, 
both in buying and in selling. As a consequence, 
the farmer’s income is reduced, and, in many in- 
stances, depressed below proper living standards. 
In so far as this is the result of inequitable ex- 
change methods, it constitutes a direct violation of 
commutative justice. 


The farming population has been made to suffer 
certain injustices also because of various govern- 
mental policies. At the head of the list are the 
tariff and taxation. In our present state of in- 
dustrial development the tariff violates distributive 
justice. All the intricacies of the protective tariff 
cannot be entered into here. It is sufficient to say 
that the existing system operates directly to the 
benefit of the urban and manufacturing section of the 
country, and that it increases the living and oper- 
ating costs of farmers very considerably. In a 
similar way, the present tax system imposes dis- 
proportionately heavy burdens on the farming com- 
munity. In comparison with non-agricultural 
groups, the farming population is compelled to con- 
tribute more than its fair share to the total tax 
revenues. As stated above, the inequality in col- 
lecting taxes is due mainly to the retention of the 
‘general property tax. As to inequality in the appor- 
tionment of taxes collected, this appears particu- 
larly in the relatively small appropriations that are 
made by state legislatures for rural schools and 
roads. 


Under the prevailing system of mass production, 


mass capitalization, and mass merchandising in 


cities, co-operation among farmers in selling and 
buying i is the only practicable means of maintaining 
just exchange relations between agriculture and 
city agencies. The co- operative seeks to meet or- 
ganization with organization. It aims to match 
strength with strength. When parity is maintained 
between farms and cities through the medium of co- 
operation, and when the tax and tariff burdens now 
resting on agriculture are removed, undoubtedly 


Bentive farming population will become more stabilized 


than it is at present. As this condition comes to 
realized, the race for industrial leadership among 
€ nations will be moderated, and the need for 
eat military establishments reduced. Studies of 


the city to enjoy economic advantages more 


advantages of an equitable distribution of wealth 


the result-will be that the gulf between vast w 


grants show that people move from the 


culture. 


ny. other reason. ys Moreover, it is to. open to the individual owner 


| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
be observed that as farmers receive greater income! 
they will be in a position to provide themselves 


with better schools, and more adequate educational] 
medical, and recreational facilities. 


More income in itself will, of course, not cre: 
ate a genuine rural culture, ‘either in the United 
States or in any other country. What is necessary 
is more income and a higher standard of living. 
A higher standard of living on farms implies the 
consumption of a greater volume of goods and 
the opportunity for greater spiritual and cultural 
enjoyments than have hitherto prevailed. It implies 
also a reduction in the number of hours of labor. 
To repeat, more income in itself is not identical 
with a higher standard of living. Unless increased 
income is spent in satisfying a larger number of 
material, cultural, and spiritual wants, the result 
will be a mere accumulation of money wealth on 
farms. What is necessary is the consumption of 
additional income in better home conveniences, 
greater leisure, better churches and schools, im- 
proved medical service, more books and libraries, 
and all the things that are required for the cre- 
ation of a genuine rural culture. Doubtless these 
advantages will be enjoyed when greater income 
makes their purchase possible. As this proces 
works itself out, it can be reasonably supposed that 
the problem of maintaining a proper balance of 
population between farms and cities will gradually 
solve itself. 

As the population becomes more evenly divided 
between farms and cities, another important bene 
fit will necessarily result: namely, a wider diffusio 
of ownership than has hitherto existed. The socia 


are well-nigh incalculable. At present the distri- 
bution of property is highly uneven, and the op: 
portunity for self-employment, except in agricul- 
ture, is almost negligible. It is estimated that over 
ninety per cent of all the wealth of the United 
States is owned by thirteen per cent of the popu- 
lation”) The social dangers of this condition are| 
not to be underestimated. Pope Leo XIII writes: 
“On the one side there is the party which holds 
the power because it holds the wealth; which ha as 
in its grasp all labor and all trade; which manip’ - 
lates for its own benefit and its own purposes 
the sources of supply, and which is powerfully r 
resented in the councils of the State itself. 

the other side there is the needy and powerless mul 
titude, sore and suffering, always ready for 
turbance. If working people can be encourag, 
to look forward to obtaining a share in the lat 


and deep poverty will be bridged over, and 1 
two orders will be brought nearer together. 
One of the important means of bringing about 
this desirable result is the encouragement of ag 
Farming is the only maje ustr 
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proportion as agriculture receives its just share 
yof the national income, individual ownership will 
ybe increased, and national welfare placed on a more 
ysecure foundation. It is of special relevance to 
point out here that as any given nation succeeds 
lin encouraging its agriculture and maintaining it in 
ia prosperous condition, other nations will be 
prompted to emulate the example of this nation with 
‘constantly increasing benefits. It is only necessary 
to cite the case of Denmark. The progress made 
in this country against seemingly insurmountable 
obstacles has aroused the interest and admiration 
\of all the nations of the world. 


V. Proposals and Recommendations 


The committee strongly recommends the exten- 
sion of selling and buying co-operative associations 
among farmers. It believes that nothing short of 
co-operative associations, equaling the buying and 
selling agencies of the city in area and strength, 
« can bring the exchange power of farmers up to the 
l level of city agencies. The committee does not 
i underestimate the hugeness of the task of extend- 
| ing the co-operative movement in agriculture. Many 
; great obstacles stand in the way of its advance- 
‘ment, for example, misunderstanding, suspicion, 

low initial profits, indifference due to past fail- 
ures, farm individualism and conservatism, and op- 
position from urban interests. But these obstacles 
are not insuperable. They can be overcome through 
educational work carried on by the Federal and 

State Departments of Agriculture. This work 

might well include systematic training in business 

methods, cost accounting, and marketing; -with a 

constant insistence on the necessity of delegating 
personal and community autonomy to accredited 
spokesmen and agencies.”?®) 

Secondly, the existing policies of protecting city 
industries through tariffs, and the current methods 
of collecting and apportioning taxes, must be re- 
vised in order to remove the present—inequalities 
resting on the farming population. It is not pro- 
posed that the tariffs should be removed at once. 
Doubtless both farmers and city dwellers would 
suffer serious losses if all protected industries were 
to lose their tariffs over night. Nevertheless, the 
tariff advantages enjoyed by city industries at the 
expense of agriculture should be scaled down to 
the zero point as rapidly as this can be done with- 
out seriously disturbing price levels. As to tax 
inequalities, there is apparently no good reason why 
these should not be corrected at once. 

As farm income is increased, and particularly as 
farm living standards are raised, the exodus of the 

farm population to the manufacturing centers will 
be checked. The manufacturing industries are al- 
ready overmanned by from fifteen to thirty per 


9) Since the preparation of this report, Congress passed 

“Agricultural Marketing Act,” June 15, 1929. Section 

1e of the Act declares that it is the policy of Congress to 

te the effective merchandising of agricultural com- 

‘so that the industry of agriculture will be placed 
of equality with other industries.” 


_ those at home. 


cent. Further additions to their laboring force 
help to aggravate the problems of the city. 

Sound national and international policy demands 
that a larger proportion of the population live on 
farms than is the case at present, and that they 
enjoy higher standards of living than those which 
now prevail. ‘These results will follow when agri- 
culture receives greater income, and when its hours 
of labor are reduced. Agriculture will then form 
a respected and dignified part of national life, and 
the race for industrial leadership among the na- 
tions will be abated. The competition in armaments 
will accordingly be reduced, with greater assur- 
ance of mutual understanding and good-will among 
the nations. Francis J. Haas, Ph. D. 


““narmed” on the Western Front 
Ti 


Concerning religious services in general at the 
front the author records: 

“The days on which we held divine service were 
the real Sundays and holy days for the soldier at 
the front, even though they chanced to be dull grey 
week-days. He was happy in advance with joy at 
their coming during long hours in the trenches, and 
the glamor of these days he carried with him into 
the darkness of the dugouts; what he had experi- 
enced and received on these days was his invisible 
nourishment on the thorny way through the desert 
of the war. It was also the greatest consolation for 
Descriptions of the divine services 
filled golden pages in the letters sent to relatives. 
Many of these letters from the front have been 
collected and published. A world of sincerity and 
depth of soul-life, of nobility and heroism, of re- 
ligion and piety speaks from their lines . . .” 

How noble the author’s opinion of the country 
of the hereditary enemy! “Even today France is 
great in the radiance of her Saints, her religious 
orders and congregations, her missions, her theo- 
logical science and her apostolic priests and lay- 
persons, who for decades have heroically combatted 
an entire system of enmity, ridicule and ironical 
vituperation !” 

What an affecting picture Father Menke draws 
of the reception of Holy Communion at the front! 
“Distribution of Holy Communion, which often re- 
quired considerable time and not infrequently neces- 
sitated the breaking of the sacred hosts, formed the 
climax of the religious celebration. The warriors 
received the Body of the Lord as did the early 
Christians, as the Viaticum, food for the journey 
to death, with the cry of the Roman gladiators, but 
referring to Christ: “Ave Caesar, morituri te salu- 
tant!’ After the last blessing the papal prayer for 
peace which all soldiers knew by heart, was recited. 
Prayers for the wounded followed, for the fallen, 
for relatives.” 

And now a charming recollection from the enemy 
country, a memory of Christmas in the terrible war-_ 


winter of 1915-16: = 
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“Distribution of gifts to the French children! A 
collection of money among the staff officers had 
made it possible to procure a large quantity of pres- 
ents from nearby Metz. Everything the hearts of 
children might desire... 

“Soon the hall was filled with French women and 
children, who, curious yet timid, gazed admiringly 
with wide-open gleaming eyes at the beautifully 
ornamented Christmas tree with its many lights, 
and the beautiful presents. First a Christmas hymn 
was sung. Next the chaplain welcomed those who 
had come with a cordial address and told them the 
hearts of the German soldiers had impelled them 
to arrange this celebration jointly with them. When 
he reminded them of their great common sorrow, 
not an eye but was moist with weeping. 

“There stand French children, he said, without 
their father, French girls without their brothers, 
French wives without their husbands—here German 
fathers without their children, without their families, 
far from home, face to face with death! Let the 
orphaned French children therefore, in this solemn 
hour, at the manger of the Prince of Peace, see their 
fathers in us as we see our own children in them, 
so that all may forget for one brief moment the 
terrible separation and, bound together in the same 
sorrow, lay the same pleading petition at the feet 
of the Child Jesus: That He put an end to the 
inhuman war and reunite those who have been torn 
apart!” Thereupon Father Menke describes the 
celebration proper as observed under the Christmas 
tree among his own Rhenish troops: 

“An officer sat down at the piano and played 
the soulful German melodies. The singing of the 
soldiers was delicately sustained, almost mournful. 
Homesickness and longing for peace quivered 
through the songs and lay like mute grief upon the 
entire celebration. One could read but too plainly 
in the faces and demeanor of these pale men, their 
features depicting renunciation; their hearts were 
not wholly in the celebration; they were far away. 
The men seemed to be somnambulists, dreamers, 
who were only apparently in the war, at the front. 
In reality they had cast off uniforms and weapons 
and were no longer soldiers and warriors but 
simply men, men as they had formerly been, men 
as they had always been, peaceful citizens, peasants, 
artisans, workingmen, husbands, fathers... Sing- 
ing they strained to hear the chanting in their own 
houses of worship at home, their families, their 
enureh .. 0. 

“The grey reservists standing before me in the 
semi-darkness; their moist eyes, glowing as with 
fever, reflecting the lights on altar and Christmas 
tree; many—ah so many—of them are about to 
elebrate their last Christmas, for the fateful word 
‘Verdun’ had already fallen among them .. . these 
were my audience .. .” 

At the close of the description of Christmas the 
Reverend author relates an occurrence which had 
transpired at the first Christmas service in Buzy: 
A poor French woman approached me and pre- 
sented me, in the name of the civilians of Buzy, in 


_. gratitude for the spiritual services rendered them, 


~N 


an étrenne——a New Year’s gift—a small basket con-{ 
taining five eggs and a little holy picture showing} 
the Nativity of Christ and bearing the inscription :| 
“Oue le St. Enfant Jesus vous protege pendant cette} 


triste 


guerre! ‘That was the finest Christmas } 


present I could wish for. Even at this moment the] 
picture lies in my Breviary as one of the most con-| 
soling souvenirs of the hate-born and hate-bearing | 


World War.” 


And now let us follow our spiritual guide into} 


the gruesome turmoil of a modern battle! 


January 20, 1916, Joffre sent General de Castel- 
nau, assigned to him as adjutant on December 11, 
1915, to the Verdun front. The territory between 
Ornes and Douaumont was transformed, to a depth 
of five kilometres, into a fortified zone which seemed 
to defy all attacks. Behind that line stand aloft the 
armored fortresses of Douaumont, Vaux, Souville 
and Tavannes. Snow covers the heights along the 
Meuse. After two weeks of gloomy weather, on 
February 19, the skies are cleared. The wind blows 
sharp and cold. German planes rise, push on to- 
ward Verdun and spy into the basin in which the 
Meuse fortress is embedded. General Herr calls 
the attention of General de Langle, commander of 
the French middle section, to these alarming indica- 
tions. The suburbs are soon cleared and even the 
inhabitants of Verdun leave the city. February 21, 
a German 38-centimeter gun throws a signal shell 
against the Verdun citadel. It is 5 a.m. The battle 
begins. 

“Whatsoever human pen may describe or Dan- 
teesque fancy, roaming in hell, paint in gruesome 
colors, falls hopelessly short of the dismal tragedy 
upon which the curtain now arose . . . The French- 
man fought valiantly, standing ‘with his back to the 
altar of his home,’ and before the re-enforcements, 
moving forward by every road, arrived, more than 
one Leonidas sacrificed himself, more than one 
Driant (his brigade of chasseurs was completely 
wiped out; he himself fell as one of the last with 
his death-dedicated troop), while defending, to the 
last drop of blood, the approach to the Thermopylae 
of France. German heroism was no less grand. . . 


“The first days in particular were days of ex- 
treme tension, the fate of Verdun and of France 
being sharply at issue. From the heights of Bel- 
camps, I gazed into the seething, boiling, roaring, 


foaming, flaming battle. The earth trembled to its. 


depths, the nether regions raged with the raging 


of all hellish powers, the horsemen of the Apoca-— 


lypse stormed across the scene in their blood-red 


mantles, hurling down all opposition under the iron” 
hoofs of their steeds of death. The tossing sea of. 
artillery fire hurled itself from the plains against 
the steep slopes, breaking with slavering spume, 
tossing higher and higher, against them again and_ 
again, and finally plunged a fearsome flood over 
the breakwaters of the bare ridges, lapping at the 


foot of the dark armored fortresses. 


sd the Infant Jesus protect you during this 
war “4, 


| 


; 


‘ 
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m plain, hillside and hilltop, Death triumphant un- 
curled his black banner. Mighty geysers of earth 
wushed forth. Immense towers of smoke and dust 
pvelled up. Ghastly dark, menacing giant trees grew 
with the speed of lightning into the high vault 
und were wafted away slowly in the breeze: ceme- 
‘ery lindens, that buried entire regiments in their 
shadows. The titanic clubs of fire, hurled by the 
meavy mortars, broke as though cast from the in- 
anity of another planet with crushing force against 
the high arched breast of the mighty giant fortress. 


“As though born out of nothing, countless shrap- 
ael clouds rose in the terrain covered by the charge, 
ilike unto stormy petrels, announcing disaster and 
ruin by their uncanny whistling. 


“At 5 o’clock in the evening the infantry charge 
began on the line Azannes-Consenvoys. It swept 
like a hurricane over the enemies’ trenches and car- 
‘ried the Germans to the outskirts of Haumont, Her- 
pbebois and Ornes. Then night fell, a night of terror 
for the attackers. Caught in the spell of heaviest 
firing of the French guns they were forced to hold 
out in the icy cold, in mud and snow, without aid 
jor relief, protection or shelter. The next morning 
‘ Haumont, the Bois de Ville and the Herbebois were 
sstormed. The following day the German shock troops 
seven reached the foot of the Cote. Resistance, how- 
sever, was now stiffening every minute. The best 
‘French divisions hastened to save Verdun and 
‘France...’ “From the towers of Duaumont, Vaux, 
Souville, Manc, Charny, and from countless inter- 
mediate batteries a frightful hail of steel was show- 
ered into the ranks of the Germans. Nevertheless 
they advanced. The heights of Brabant, the~vil- 
lage of Samsgneux and the exceptionally well for- 
tied Baumont were taken by storm, and the Ger- 
mans seized and held, after heavy fighting, the strips 
of forest at Les Fosses, Le Chaume, and Caurieres. 
The attackers were climbing the steep slopes of the 
Cote, to seize the highest prizes of victory. Bran- 
denburgers appeared before Duaumont. The crit- 
ical moment approached. Herr, the French Gen- 
eral, had already begun the evacuation of the right 
bank of the Meuse. ‘The fate of battle hung by a 
thread. Like a Brisance shell the long distance order 
of the French Commander-in-Chief, to hold the 
right bank of the Meuse under all conditions and at 
all costs, crashed into the French camp. 


“Only the evacuation of the Woevre was ap- 
proved. Under orders from Joffre Castelnau per- 
sonally hastened to Verdun to superintend the exe- 
cution of the order. He arrived at the last moment. 
His firm order: ‘The defense of the Meuse must be 
made on the right bank’ forced the regiments and 
batteries already withdrawing in a movement akin 
flight to wheel about on the spot and to face the 
emy again. 

“That was the fateful moment, which decided the 
tle of Verdun—notwithstanding the frightful 
struggles that followed, the fighting that dragged out 


fortress:, 2,: 
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nonths and carried the Germans into the very | 
| of Burke, Wordsworth, Coleridge and Southey. L 


A Revolt Long Led by Catholics 

While even as long ago as a hundred years the 
great historian Barthold Niebuhr called the eight- 
eenth “the worst of centuries,’ Mr. Alfred Cob- 
ban believes the “ideas which guided the French 
Revolution, and on which the nineteenth century 
lived,” are only now being called into doubt. ‘They 
are,’ he says, in his instructive study on ‘Edmund 
Burke and the Revolt Against the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, “‘also the ideas with which the twentieth cen- 
tury is becoming dissatisfied; for the rule of the 
eighteenth century system of social and_ political 
ideas is at last being seriously challenged.” 


The great cataclysm, which shook the very foun- 
dations of Europe, Mr. Cobban credits with having 
started this new revolt against the ideals of the 
eighteenth century, early attacked by Burke. He 
writes: 

“A catastrophe of such colossal dimensions as the world 
suffered in the World War-and the series of revolutions 
which accompanied it, cannot occur without undermining 
to some extent men’s faith in accepted ideas. The simple 
optimism of the Aufklarung and the lesser Victorians is 
not for a post-war generation. As Burke wrote in a 
former time of trouble: ‘New things in a new world! I 
see no hope in the common tracks’.’’!) 

This opinion neglects to consider the numerous 
challenges directed at the ideas and ideals of ra- 
tionalism, political and economic liberalism, the 
theories of laissez faire and the practices of indus- 
trialism, continued throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury by such men as DeMaistre and Adam Mueller, 
Donoso Cortes and James Balmes, Karl Ernst 


-Jarcke and Bishop von Ketteler, to mention but a 


few of the distinguished Catholic leaders of the 
revolt against the eighteenth century. Moreover, the 
Syllabus, so little understood even by Catholics, 
was such a challenge, as are the encyclicals of Leo 
XIII. and Pius X., both of whom pronounced their 
opposition to the ideas “on which the nineteenth — 
century lived,’ even before they had been elected 
to the Papacy. Like the Bishop of Perugia (Leo 
XIII.), and the Patriarch of Venice (Pius X.), and 
a Ketteler and Manning, many other members of 
the Catholic hierarchy the world over had voiced 
their condemnation of the doctrines with which, 
according to Mr. Cobban, “the twentieth century 
is becoming dissatisfied,” long ere its dawn. 


And what else, if not champions of that Cath- 
olic revolt against the errors founded in the tri- 
umphant philosophy of the eighteenth century, are 
the German Center Party, the eminently influential 
Catholic Party of Holland, the virile Catholic par- 
ties of Switzerland, Belgium and Austria? The — 
Kulturkampf, which was not restricted to Germany, — 
was merely an episode of this revolt, the clashing of 
two ideals. With such leaders as Windthorst in — 


Germany, Decurtins and Beck in Switzerland, 
Schaepman in Holland, Count de Mun in France, _ 


the Vogelsang group in Austria, there were con-— r 
stant and concerted efforts made to make general _ 
1) Loc. cit. A Study of Political and Social T . 


1929, pp. 12-13. rae 
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the revolt against Liberalism, the synthesis of every- 
thing the eighteenth century promulgated. 

Blinded by the success of both political and eco- 
nomic Liberalism—the one entrenched in national- 
ism and the other in capitalism—the world was un- 
willing to follow Catholic leadership, despite the 
dangers threatening from Communism and Social- 
ism, which two were, at least in some particulars, 
directing their efforts against certain fundamental 
errors of the eighteenth century, before all the 
asocial constitution of society. It was impossible for 
Catholics, who were everywhere on the defensive 
during the nineteenth century, and, in fact, fight- 
ing against two fronts, to break down singly influ- 
ences that had entrenched themselves in every po- 
litical and social institution. But they fought both 
the theories of the eighteenth century and their 
practical application to the family, society, the State, 
education, literature and art, as also to the world of 
labor. Even the American parochial school is but an 
emanation of the revolt Mr. Cobban believes of 
such recent origin. Bost eke 


| Warder’s Review 


To Produce or to Curtail Production: The 
Farmer’s Dilemma 


We have thus far failed to discover farmers to be 
enthusiastic over, or even sympathetic toward, the 
suggestion (so liberally offered them) to reduce pro- 
duction of the staples. 

Country editors, who presumably know the mind 
of the farmers of their locality, reveal more of op- 
position than commendation for a suggestion so 
entirely foreign to the very nature of agriculture 
and human industry. The following comment on 
the question by the editor of the Sikeston (Mo.) 
Standard may, we believe, be accepted as the gen- 
eral opinion of the farming community on that 
problem: 

“It is mighty hard for a farmer to know what to plant 
and how much to plant that will not go contrary to the 
wishes and instructions of the Farm Relief Board. The 
farmer knows what this field and that field will best pro- 


duce and will plant that which suits him best and trust to 
the Lord for a bountiful harvest and a liberal market.” 


The Missouri Cash Book, published at Jackson, 
even reports the farmers of that section of Missouri 
are “disobeying” the injunction of the Federal Farm 

_ Board, to restrict acreage of standard crops. Its 

_ editor says: 

“Tn this vicinity farmers seem to be of one mind, namely 
to produce all they can. With such low prices prevailing it 

_ will be necessary to raise more bushels this year than last 

a ak ‘der to pay the tariff taxes on things they must purchase 

tay even with the world.” 

vidently, the arguments for restriction of pro- 

ion advanced by the Farm Board have not im- 


L 


ise to Keep the Sabbath” 
xpected place 


" 


the day of r 
eG 


published in that city. 


e found a noteworthy — 
ue of 2a 


Reporting to his superiors on the survey of the 
Great Salt Lake, and an exploration of its valley, 
undertaken in the summer of 1849, Captain Howard 
Stansbury, Corps Topographical Engineers, U. S. 
Army, remarks the camp had rested on Sunday, 
June 10, 

‘St having been determined, from the commencement of 
the expedition [it started at Fort Leavenworth], to devote 
this day, whenever practicable, to its legitimate purposes, 
as an interval for man and beast. I here beg to report, as 
the result of my experience, derived not only from the 
present journey, but from the observation of many years 
spent in the performance of similar duties, that, as a mere 
matter of pecuniary consideration, apart from higher obli- 
gations, it is wise to keep the Sabbath. More work can be 
obtained from men and animals by its observance, than 
where the whole seven days are uninterruptedly devoted to 
labor.” 1) 

Modern researches into the nature and effects of 
fatigue have clearly proven the need and value 
of rest periods for those exerting themselves either 
physically or mentally. Not a few of our modern 
evils have their root in excessive hours of labor and 
the neglect of the Lord’s Day, both as a holy day 
and a day of rest. On the other hand, it is possible 
that the observance of the Sabbath on the part of 
the Jewish race, and the Sunday by all Christian 
peoples for thousands of years may account for 
their mental virility as well as their physical stam- 
ina, as compared to some other races. 


Why the Price of Bread Does Not Come Down 
“Peck’s Bad Boy” was among the “Warder’s” 
early instructors in economics. It was from the col- 
umn George Peck, newspaper editor, one-time Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin, and, last, but not least, the 
Mark Twain of that State, had given this title we — 
first learned that when wheat goes up, bread gets 
the news by telegraph, while when wheat goes down 
the information. reaches bread by canalboat. But | 
conditions are evidently worse today than they were 
fifty years ago. At present the news of a drop — 
in the price of the most delectable of cereals is not . 
relayed to the “staff of life’ at all. The Union © 
Farmer asserts : 
“In spite of the big drop in the price of wheat since last. 
fall, the price of bread in the United States has remained 
practically unchanged. Indeed, for several years the ups 
and downs in wheat and flour prices have scarcely affected — 
the price of bread. The price of bread seems to be ‘pegged’ — 
at the highest price for flour.” mY 
It is otherwise in England, where bread prices 
have fluctuated considerably. Moreover, the price 
of bread in England is now about 4% cents a pound, 
while the price of trust bread in Omaha is about 
9¥% cents a pound, according to the Union Farm 
This difference is, 
doubtedly, attributable to the wide distribution — 
well-equipped cooperative bakeries in En 
which obtain their flour from mills operated 
Cooperative Wholesale Society. ie 
ein 


¢ 


me 
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. established by such great cooperatives as the Wool- 

wich Arsenal Society, has had on determining the 
| price privately owned bakeries charge their cus- 
i tomers. 

The price of bread in our country has not come 
‘down because a crow does not peck out another 
crow’s eye. The various bread chains find it prof- 
itable to hold up the price, in fact, their financial 
-backers would probably force them to do so, were 
management inclined to a reduction. 


Yes, Millions Can Be Wrong! 


The false principle that the opinion of a vast 
number of people must be right is resorted to by 
one of the leading automobile corporations of our 
country, flaunting the declaration: “Two Million 
People Can’t Be Wrong!” 

Why not? There are some five million Bolshe- 
viks in Russia, and several million Communists 
scattered over other countries of Europe. We are 
quite certain the officers of the great concern, using 
the argument referred to, nevertheless believe the 
entire “Red” crew wrong. And have not millions of 
bottles of worthless or even harmful patent medi- 
cines been sold to millions of men and women in 
America, unable to resist producers bent on talking 
them into believing their remedies virtual panaceas? 
Was the judgment of these millions regarding the 
articles they paid their money for correct? 

Not merely individuals may be misled, but also 
the mass; furthermore, the latter may succumb to 
sickness as well as individuals. Many millions of 
Europeans, contemporaries of an Erasmus, Shake- 
speare and Hugo Grotius, of such divine artists as 
Rafael, Murillo, Velasquez and Rubens, were con- 
vinced witches exercised a terrible influence over 
men and women, domestic animals and even such 
phenomena of nature as thunder- and hailstorms, 
and the growth of crops. ‘They were the victims 
of one of the strangest and saddest psychic epi- 
demics we have any record of. Moreover, learning 
proved no safeguard against its influences. Jurists, 
among them scholars of note, were as eager to 
prosecute and burn witches, as were the most ig- 
norant to accuse men, women and children of prac- 
ticing witchcraft. This majority was nevertheless 
wrong. 

“Majority is nonsense,” declared one of the ripest 
minds of the 19. century, Goethe, and he is not so 
far from the truth. At least, little reliance can 
be placed on the mere fact that a great number 
of people, or even their majority, approve of this, 
that, or the other thing. 


Not Promoted by “Lessons Doled Out by 
Teachers” 


Art schools have at various times been attacked 
as a blight on art. Writing some fifty years ago, a 
| German author, A. von Wurzbach, declared art had 
ceased to flower profusely as soon as it had been be- 
gun to be taught in shools. In 1890 a contributor to 
the Supplement of one of the most influential Ger- 
in newspapers of the 19. century, the Allgemeine 

ung, declared: “Indeed, schools alone do not 


suffice! Were it otherwise, no golden age could com- 
pete with the present.’—Rumohr even computed 
that the art schools of Europe had, during a century 
(from 1700-1800), cost thirty million dollars, and 
brought forth but few artists of real merit.') 


Quite recently, Jacques Maritain, of whom an 
English reviewer has said: “Contact with his fine 
intelligence is an experience that tells,” has returned 
to the attack, in his volume on “Art and Scholasti- 
cism, with Other Essays.” The substitution (initi- 
ated by Colbert and completed by the Revolution) 
of academic teaching in schools for apprenticeship 
in a corporation (the custom of earlier times) he 
considers regrettable. “Precisely because art is a 
virtue of the practical intellect, the natural appro- 
priate method of teaching it is education by appren- 
iceship, a working novitiate under a master and in 
face of reality, not lessons doled out by teachers.” 


It is significant, and should be food for thought, 
that the first art schools were founded in the heyday 
of royal absolutism. At a time, therefore, when 
monarchs, great and small, imagined it was possible 
for their potent will to create whatever could serve 
to increase the glory of their reign. Whereas in for- 
mer times works of art had found a home in 
churches, city halls, and other buildings open to the 
public, pictures and statues were now produced by 
artists attached to the court for the palaces of roy- 
alty and the nobility serving and imitating the for- 
mer. Art degenerated to the position of a mere 
servant of those possessed of power and: wealth. Nor 
have things changed much in this regard since the 


_advent of Democracy. 


| Contemporary Opinion | 


There will not be a true democracy, since the 
masses can never really rule, but a demagogy whose 
leaders will outbid one another in gifts to labor at 
the expense of the rest of the community, until capi- 
tal has flown away. 


EOF. Spence K. C2) 


It is a fundamental principle that we cannot deal 
with other nations unless we allow them to deal with 
us, but the principle has been ignored in Congress 
in the past 12 months. It takes unmitigated gall for 
Americans to think that we can forever continue to 
sell our surplus abroad without allowing other coun- 
tries to sell us their surplus. 


It is not a question of free trade, but of political 
and economic honesty.®) peas 
SENATOR ALBEN W. BarKEy?+) 


1) Cit. by Dr. G. Ratzinger in the excellent chapter on 
“Kultur u. Civilisation” of his still valuable volume: Die 
Volkswirthschaft in ihren sittl. Grundlagen. 2. ed. Freiburg, 
1895, p. 598-601. ; ead 

2) From his book, “Bar and Buskin,” recently published — 
in England. Pe 

3) Rather of commutative justice; but charity, the word 


used in its true sense, too, must be taken into consideration. 


4) From his address: “Business, the Civilizer,” given at 
the annual dinner of the Natl. Council of American Im-_ 
porters and Traders, Inc., in New York. A he, 
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The old saying as to the songs of the people being 
some guide to its laws may be varied to the sugges- 
tion that the business of the country is reflected in 
its pleasures. The provision of recreation, pastimes, 
amusements, excursions, catering, and hotel accom- 
modation has become an industry, Financiers rec- 
ognize in the filling of the leisure hours a means of 
investment. ‘There is more than a speculative inter- 
est in the spectacular shows of the world; it has a 
deep vein of security, and there is a permanent value 
that, adjusted to the changes of taste and fashion, 
makes the consideration of the Business of Pleasure 
a serious economic study. W. Henry Brown, 

in the People’s Yearbook, 19301) 


Advertising, so we are told, has a high economic 
utility because it spreads the news about inventions 
and persuades people to raise their standards of 
living. This being the case, it must be a matter of 
public benefit that the Gillette Safety Razor Com- 
pany is about to spend $10,000,000 on one of the 
largest advertising campaigns ever undertaken for 
a single product. ‘The marvel to be introduced by 
this huge expenditure is a new razor blade, an im- 
portant reason for which is, according to Editor 
and Publisher, the effort of the company “to keep 
for itself the business of supplying blades to the 
users of its razors. The new blade will fit the old 
Gillette razors, so that the company will face no 
difficulty in continuing to supply its old customers ; 
but shavers who buy the new frame will have to buy 
Gillette blades if the present applications for pat- 
ents are granted.’’ Of course, this motive will not 
be mentioned in the advertising; the ostensible im- 
provements are that the new blade has round 
corners and can, it is stated, be rinsed without be- 
ing taken off. Think of the inestimable boon to 
our standards of living in having a round-cornered, 
easily rinsable razor blade! One would indeed be 
hard pressed to discover a better use for $10,000,000 
than in persuading the public to use such a blade— 
exclusively made by Gillette and having a mo- 
nopoly value in the market. The New Republic 


To farmers the tariff is a sore point. Every farmer 
naturally wants a high tariff on what he has-to sell, 
but, although politicians may think otherwise, we 
farmers as a class are opposed to protection as a na- 
tional policy. In past days the farmer, especially the 
Northern and Western farmer, was a believer in a 
high protective tariff. He raised practically all the 
food he consumed; his homespun clothes, socks, 
shirts, mittens, caps, and very often his underwear, 
his axe and pitchfork and shovel handles, his bobsled 
and oxcart and part of his furniture were all made 
at home. He purchased but little. In 1884 (I hap- 
pen to have his account book for that year), my 
father, a well-to-do farmer, spent (leaving out his 
taxes, church-dues and life and fire insurance) less 
than one hundred dollars cash money—and that was 


for a family of five persons. But in these days the - 


farmer is a buyer as well as a seller. He has seen 


: ) The annual of the English and Scottish Co-operative 
- Wholesale Societies, Manchester, p. 305. : 


ot 


the tariff used to enrich the merchant and the manu-| 
facturer until millionaires in this country are as plen-| 
tiful as tabby cats. He has seen the lobbyist, he has} 
seen corruption and bribery and every form of gov-| 
ernmental favoritism flourishing like the green bay 
tree in the soil of the tariff. He has seen the hours 
of work decrease and the rate of pay increase year | 
after year until now many forms of union labor are | 
receiving from 400 to 3000 per cent more per hoc 
than they did twenty-five years ago..... He has | 
listened to false prophets extolling high tariff and 


‘high wages with such wearisome iteration that now, 


as he looks over his unpaid bills, his overdue taxes, 
and his duplicate copy of mortgage deeds, he comes 
to the conclusion that, with all due respect to Henry 
Ford and Arthur Brisbane and President Hoover 
and the Grand Old Republican Party, he would like 
to try a change to low tariff and low wages. 
WILLIAM Gorpon Sruart, in Atlantic Monthly) 


The world seems to have accepted the results 
achieved by the Naval Conference in a spirit of 
resignation rather than enthusiasm. One does not, 
of course, want to look a gift-horse in the mouth 
too closely, but it is just as well to make sure that 
the beast is a quadruped and not a centipede in these 
days of sham antiques. And the goods, as delivered, 
do not quite fit the specification and preliminary 
prospectus. 

Thus we were told that the least the Conference 
could do would be to abolish capital ships, which 
every expert agreed were obsolescent. It has not 
done so; half a dozen battleships are to be scrapped 
by three Powers, but the rest remain. There was to 
be a reduction in cruisers; instead, there is to be an 
increase, and the same with submarines. Statesmen 
may call this disarmament if they like, just as they 
called a war with Germany “unthinkable.” But if 
that is so, there seems less difference than one had 
supposed between armament and disarmament. 

It is much the same with the new rules for human- 
izing the. submarine. Under these rules Germany | 
could have justified the sinking of the Lusitania and 
the Sussex, for both vessels were near land and both — 
had boats for their passengers... .. : 

I am glad to be told that this is progress; I should 
not otherwise have suspected it. I am glad to be 
told this is economy; for my part, I shall believe it 
if and when the hypothetical savings on naval esti- 
mates are not appropriated by increased air 
armaments... . 

In this connection there is an illuminating sen- 
tence in Mr. Harold Nicolson’s ‘Life of Lord Car- 
nock,’ which seems to me to point a useful moral. 
“The war of 1914-18,” he writes, “was caused by a 
false conception of international values—that na- 
tional egoism was an honourable, and indeed a nec- 
essary thing.” There is truth in that, if not per- 
haps the full truth; but are we not today sufferir 
from an equally false conception—that while 
talk of peace and pacts we think in terms of war 
and tonnage? = The Saturday Review, London?) — 


1) A Dirt Farmer Speaks His Mind. L. c. Marct sal 
*) From “Notes of the Week,” April 19, 1930, om a 
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SOCIAL REVIBW 


CATHOLIC ACTION 
This year the Catholic Social Week of France 
vill be held at Marseilles, beginning on July 28th 
nnd continuing to August 3rd. 


Catholic teaching on the social problems connected with 
-olonization is to be one of the chief topics of discussion. 


It is announced from the Vatican City that Count 
Malla Torre, Director of the Osservatore Romano, 
ywill take charge of the School for Catholic Journal- 
sts which is to be formed in the immediate future. 

Fr. Gemelli, Rector of the Catholic University at Milan, 
lecided, with the approval of the Holy Father, to establish 
the school for the training of Catholic newspapermen. 


The annual report of the Catholic Truth Society 
of England, which has ended its forty-fifth year, 
eeecords once more an increase in membership and a 
narger sale of pamphlets. The total sales for the 
year were 1,237,343 pamphlets, an increase of 72,- 
590 over the sales in 1928. ‘The membership had 
irisen to 13,360. 

There now exists a scheme of closer co-operation be- 
tween the Catholic Truth Society of Scotland and the 
‘English organization whereby a number of pamphlets were 
ybrought out under the joint imprint of the two societies. 


In view of the approaching application in France 
yof the law on social insurance, Catholics have begun 
to establish banks intended to facilitate execution 
»of the law. 

In 64 dioceses, 450,000 workers have already joined the 
yparish banks. In the Department of the North, where the 
population is largely industrial, the General Confederation 
»of Labor, a Socialist organization, has received only 18,000 
»members for their bank, whereas the mutual bank~estab- 
ilished by the Christian Syndicates has 120,000 subscribers. 


The problem of giving Catholic youth in schools, 
‘colleges and universities a knowledge of the social 
‘teaching of the Church was the chief subject ot 
|discussion at the annual diocesan congress which has 
just been held in Paris. It was stated that the text 
‘books on sociology in use in the public schools and 
‘institutes were largely materialistic and Socialistic, 
whilst in the Catholic schools and institutes man- 
‘uals on Catholic social teaching were practically 


‘nonexistent. 

The necessity of issuing Catholic text books, and of 
.getting Catholic youth to take a large part in the Catholic 
Social Week movement and in Catholic social courses and 
lectures was emphasized. 


CENSORSHIP 

_ The Censorship Board for literary matters created 
by national legislature of the Irish Free State have 
started work on their task and have already made 
‘some entries on their black list. The situation is 
‘that complaints as to the character of any publica- 
tion can be made to the Minister for Justice by any 
ndividual or group of individuals. The Minister 
refer the complaint to the Censor’s Board and 
on their report. ) 
work of supervising the mass of daily, weekly and 

papers as well as reading the mass of books that 

rom the world’s printing presses is being organized 
t the Catholic Truth Society among 
ikely that the Board will have plenty 


the committee states, the generally accepted be 


Catholic opinion is that the Act as it stands is inadequate 
but it must be used to the best advantage, until an amend- 
ing bill can be justified by accumulated evidence. 

CREMATION 


The orthodox Bishops of Serbia have expressed 
their opposition to cremation, in answer to the con- 
tinued propaganda of the “Oganj,” a society de- 
voted to that purpose. 

The Bishops of the Serbian orthodox Church reiterate 


the opinion that cremation offends against the reverence 
due the remains of the dead. 


ARTIFICIAL BIRTH CONTROL 

The Independent Labor Party Conference, held at 
Birmingham late in April, endorsed artificial birth 
prevention. The resolution carried by the I. L. P. 
urges “The provision of ‘birth control’ information 
to all who desire it.” The demands of one of the 
speakers, a Dr. A. Forgan, M. P., went even be- 
yond the policy sanctioned by the meeting. He 
made what the London dailies call this ‘‘astonishing 
declaration” : 

“Accidents happen in the best regulated of families. 
What then? Are we to insist that pregnancy continues and 
an unwanted child is born? The logical conclusion is that 
we must make abortion legal, carried out entirely by those 
people who are skilled and able to carry it out—an abortion 
which in skilled hands is without risk to the mother.” 

In the face of this attitude of the I. L. P. the Catholic 


Herald, of London, counsels Catholics to withdraw from 
the organization. 


During the past two years the number of birth 
control clinics in this country has doubled, accord- 


ing to a report made at the recent annual meeting of 


the Committee on Maternal Health at the New 
York Academy of Medicine. There are now fifty- 
five centers in this country, where organized con- 
traceptive advice and information may be obtained, 
located in twenty-three cities of twelve states. 

The Survey, the leading social service magazine of the 
country, regrets that “despite the painstaking professional 
work and responsible backing of the clinics, the public 
discussion of birth control as a social measure is still 
hampered. Following the refusal of the National Broad- 
casting Company to give a place on the air to the National 
Birth Control Conference, the American Birth Control 
League sent out letters to 115 broadcasting stations, in- 
cluding 29 operated by universities and colleges, asking for | 
time for a speech or a debate and making it clear that no 
contraceptive information would be given.” Only 27 re- 
plies were obtained, The Survey reports, “of which two 
were affirmative, 6 indefinitely favorable, and 17 downright 
refusals,” 


EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF FILMS 

The report of an inquiry into the educational in- 
fluence of commercially shown films, conducted by — 
the British Institute of Adult Education, is based. 
on the observations of a group of members who 
had agreed to visit a number of performances at _ 
local shows taking place roughly at the same time _ 
in different parts of England. On the whole the 
observers’ reports, though differing widely in their _ 
estimate of particular films, show remarkable agree- _ 
ment in their general conclusions. They confirm, — 


that there is little of direct educational value in tt % 
films usually shown ei public. | CS ate 
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In summing up the reports, the committee arrives at the 
following conclusions: (1) General agreement as to the 
paucity of direct education in the sense of instruction or 
useful information or aesthetic stimulation from the films ; 
(2) general agreement that the most educational feature of 
the average program is the news budget, but that this is 
usually treated too cursorily to be effective; (3) in excep- 
tional cases individual films have some direct educational 
value, mainly through their setting, or through the inci- 
dental showing of pictures of nature or of life in foreign 
countries; (4) that a number of films, rather fewer than 
the good films referred to, were definitely described as 
deleterious in a moral sense; and (5) that the crude and 
stereotyped fare offered in many programs has a deleterious 
effect intellectually by degrading the imagination of those 
who see them, and by failing to provide any stimulus of 
original ideas. 


According to the report, issued in April, of the 
Commonwealth Film Censorship Board, ‘“sound- 
films are hastening the Americanization of Austra- 
lians.” ‘The report declares: 


“Unfortunately the censorship can do little or nothing to 
curb this tendency. There is much truth in the criticism 


that ‘talkies’ are all noise and crime; but their voice pro-. 


duction is worse than their vice production. It is remark- 
able that the public can tolerate such large doses of the 
prevalent slang and accent, especially that of modern Amer- 
ican girls singing or speaking. The only remedy is an in- 
creased number of good British films, but there is little 
hope of this at present. It is our experience that British 
films generally are below the technical entertainment stand- 
ards of foreign, also the pruning-knife is just as much 
needed. With the advent of sound pictures British pro- 
ducers lost a golden opportunity of recapturing the Empire 
market.” 

It appears from the report that there are more show 
houses in Australia in proportion to population than in any 
other country, including the United States. 


CO-OPERATION 

A very interesting development in co-operative 
activities abroad is among high officials of State. 
One of the most successful organizations of this 
character is the Federacion de Co-operativas de 
Funcionarios (the Federation of Officials’ Co-oper- 
active Societies), which has its seat in Madrid, the 
capital city of Spain, where it has such standing 
that it publishes quite an excellent illustrated 
monthly organ of its own, Co-operacion. 

Its importance may be judged from the fact that its 
treasurer has just been made the Minister of Labor and 


Social Insurance, whilst his sub-director in the State office 
is D. Juan Relinque, the accountant to the Federation. 


» Ailensiectitee lied 


According to the latest available figures, pre- 
sented in the Cooperative League, U. S. A., Year 
Book for 1930, the organization numbered 149 so- 
- cieties actually operating on December 31, 1928, 
__ while it carried on its records 7 additional units that 
___ had ceased to operate at some time during the year 
named, the total reported on being 156. 


a 
‘ Mt oO 
Acs 


distributive societies, 16 as buying clubs, 3 as 
societies, 5 as credit unions, 2 as mutual’ savings 


societies pursued more than one coopera- 


these societies 2 are listed as wholesales, 123 as 


as insurance societies, and 1 as a service society. 


| 
| 
| 
5 
| 


Paideinshare™ cap ital See esc ee eve ecerees $ 3,621,645 | 
Totalcassets (125 "SOCieties)) xssv<se-coccs-cteattoueeeeseeeent ee $14,592,435 

It should be noted that in spite of all efforts to federate | 
consumers cooperatives in the Cooperative League only 
a fraction have entered the League. However, it is/ 
claimed in the yearbook that the League “has succeed 
in uniting into a national union the best and strongest 
societies in this country.” At the same time the fact | 
that but 5 credit unions out of more than one thousand | 
are affiliated indicate that the League has not succeeded 
in enlisting many excellent cooperative societies, at least 
not from this one group. 


CHRISTIAN TRADE UNIONS 


A meeting of the executive committee of the In- 
ternational Federation of Christian Trade Unions, 
convened at Berlin April 25-26, decided to hold the 
next Congress of the organization in Belgium, some 
time during September, 1931, possibly in Brussels. 

To commemorate the first decennial of the International 
Federation of Christian Trade Unions there was a public 
meeting held at Berlin, addressed by a number of distin- 
guished speakers, among them the Minister of Labor of the 
German Republic, Dr. A. Stegerwald, a Catholic. 


MACHINE PROBLEM 


Actual operation of the teletypesetter, the device 
that discards the linotype operator in newspaper 
printing offices, will go into effect on a wide scale 
as soon as installation of the machines in the shops 
of the Macy chain of papers in Westchester County, 
New York, shall have been completed. Six dailies 
will publish county news, identical in each paper, 
transmitted directly to the typesetting machine by 
perforated tape. The machine casts type auto-: 
matically. } 

A teletypesetting machine has been in operation in an 
Evanston, IIl., plant for several months. The device is | 
owned by Frank E. Gannett, owner of a chain of dailies 
in New York. 

oe 
PREVAILING RATE OF WAGES 4 

Two bills allowing the employees of the State 
Barge Canal System of New York to go before the. 
Court of Claims with their claims for the prevail- 
ing rate of wages were signed April 23 by Governor 
Roosevelt. The new laws extend authority to all 
laborers, workmen and mechanics on the Erie, 
Oswego and Champlain Canals, who since April 1, 
1923, have received monthly or yearly wages at 
specific sums as provided in appropriation bills, 
to prove and collect the difference between the wages 
paid and the actual prevailing wages for the wo 
performed, and extend the time for filing all canal 
workers’ wage claims to September 1, 1930. 

Upwards of 300 employes on the Champlain, Erie 
Oswego divisions of the New York State Barge Canal ca 
seek to collect alleged back pay, amounting to close 
$300,000, through the Court of Claims, under provisions of 
the new laws. . ay nga 


JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTES AMONG LAB 


dictional str | 
eer resoluti 
B 


A 90-day ‘truce on juris 
iIding ind ged. 
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" “The conference,” it stated, “assembled to give considera- 
1on to the adoption of a practical plan to eliminate waste 

1 the building industry caused by jurisdictional disputes, 
md realizing that protection should be established for the 
adustry pending the working out of the necessary details 
>» make such a plan effective, hereby recommends to their 
vespective members that they shall not cause or encourage 
uny stoppage of work by any trade in the building trades 
adustry to enforce jurisdictional claims for a period of 
)0 days from this date, so as to afford this conference full 
»pportunity to consider and agree upon a practical and 
efinite plan to eliminate jurisdictional disputes.” 

Another meeting will be held July 28 or sooner, to com- 
elete the proposed national agreement for avoiding juris- 
cictional strikes. Meanwhile the Presidents of all building 
acades international unions are instructed to furnish sug- 
-estiotis for amendment of the proposed plan, if they have 
ny. 


LABOR AND THE AGED 
Following the example of other labor organiza- 
aons, the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butchers 
\Workmen of North America intend to establish a 
1ome for aged members. The plan, to be decided 
on definitely by the National Covention of the or- 
zanization, to be held at Detroit in June, contem- 
blates an innovation, in as much as the institution 
s to be erected on a ranch which is to be con- 
rlucted as a going business enterprise. 

According to Mr. Dennis Lane, International Secretary- 
Treasurer of the organization, the Detroit convention is 
xo consider the following plans: ; 

“1. Each meat cutter will be required to contribute 
$25, which would be payable at $1 per month until the 
ull amount is paid. This assessment would include all 
resent and future members. : 

“2. When a sufficient amount of capital has been raised, 
a corporation would be formed, the stock of which would 
se owned solely by the meat cutters’ union. The corpora- 
tion would purchase land, buildings and live stock for the 
purpose of engaging in the business of ranching. ; 

“3. The meat cutters’ ranch would be equipped with 
buildings suitable to house eligible members, their wives 
and families, and for orphan children of members; schools 
and vocational training will be maintained. Locals affili- 
ated with the international union will be encouraged to 
erect cottages on the ranch and members coming from 
these locals would be given preference in their use.” — 

Contending there was an abundance of good land suit- 
able for ranch purposes, to be had at a price of from 
$2.50 to $6 per acre, Mr. Lane said: “Twenty thousand 
acres of this land stocked with 1,000 head of breeding 
cattle of a good beef type is the secret of the enterprise.” 


COLLECTIVE FARMING IN RUSSIA 

A certain amount of success has thus far accom- 
panied the attempt of the dictators at Moscow to 
introduce collective ownership of small farms. Even 
if accepted with a grain of salt, the following in- 
formation would seem significant: A report from 
Riga declares the Council of Peoples Commissars of 
the U. S. S. R. to have issued a decree ordaining 
an increase of the output of the five-year plan of 
production in the iron, coal, and naphtha industries 
by 125,000,000, 87,000,000, and 60,000,000 roubles 
pectively in order to cope with the increased de- 


vization 


tral Committee of the. Communist Party. has 


a resolution urging the exemption of all collec- 
horses and also cows, sheep, pigs and 
o. uncollectivized:: peasants from taxation 


fact that an average of 


mands of agriculture, which, it is asserted, have. 
. created by the rapid development of .col- 


for the next two years. The resolution points out that, 
although the revenue will suffer reduction, the collective 
farms must be granted a further credit of 500,000,000 
roubles. 


EO XUIRAY. 

The production, distribution and exhibition of 
motion pictures has become a major activity in the 
United States, according to N. D. Golden, assistant 
chief, Motion Picture Division, Department of Com- 
merce, and has opened new channels for business in 
foreign countries. Approximately 85 per cent of 
the world’s motion pictures are produced in the 
United States, 75 per cent of which are marketed 
abroad. 

_In the United States at present there are 22,731 motion 
ipicture theaters, with a total estimated seating capacity of 
11,300,000, That the American public looks toward the 
theater for much of its entertainment is indicated by the 
15,000,000 people attend the 
“movies” daily—almost as many in one week as the total 
population of the country. In 1915, the average daily at- 


tendance aggregated 5,000,000. Box office revenues ad- 
vanced from $500,000,000 in 1924 to $800,000,000 in 1929. 


CHAINS 

An attempt is being made to organize a corpora- 
tion under the laws of the State of Delaware for the 
purpose of establishing a chain of barber shops 
throughout the United States. It is intended that 
each unit shall consist of three separate departments, 
a barber shop, a beauty parlor, and a shoe-shining 
parlor. In addition, it is proposed that cosmetics be 
offered for sale. 


It seems to The Journeyman Barber that the plan is not a - 


promising one, because it neglects to take into account 
‘sufficiently that a chain barber shop lacks the initial ad- 
vantages enjoyed by chain grocery, drug, and five-and-ten 
stores, the profit accruing from the sale of merchandise 
bought advantageously in large quantities and distributed 
from centrally located warehouses. 


LYNCHING 
There were ten lynchings in the United States in 
1929 compared with eleven in 1928, according to the 
report of the commission on Race Relation of the 
Federal Council of Churches, recently made public. 
Forty-three states gained the eighth annual honor 


roll of states free from lynching. 
Mob executions last year were listed as follows: 
Florida, four; Texas, three, and Kentucky, Tennessee 


and Mississippi one each. Seven of the victims were col-— 


ored and three whites. 

The honor roll showed only five states: Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Hampshire and Vermont, 
never had a lynching. hy ae 


EMIGRATION FROM UNITED STATES 
There is a strong tendency among French Cana- 
dians domiciled in the United States, to return to 


their native land. From New England, between 


January and April 1 of this year, says Rev. Fr. A. S. 
Deschesnes, colonization missionary representing 
the province of Quebec, 152 families, comprising 
672 persons, have re-established themselves in 
Quebec. These families had a capital of $202,565. 
Many more have made plans to follow them. 


“The movement back to Canada,” recently declared Rt. 


Rey. J. H. Proudhomme, Bishop of Prince Albert, Sask., 
“and the growing tendency on the part of our people in the 
United States to come home is most encouraging. ; 
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| HISTORICAL MISCELLANIES 


My Pioneer Life in the Great 
Forest in Northern Wisconsin 
and 
My Pleasure Trip to New Orleans! 


IV. 


Meanwhile time passed and I grew. Not so much 
in body but in the strength of body and mind as 
well. I was healthy and hardy, able to endure hard- 
ship like a man, which generally is the case with 
young fellows raised in a pioneer settlement, par- 
ticularly in such cold region. But now, with the 
growth of strength, came also a desire to see some- 
thing more of the country besides that forest region. 
Not because I was tired of home; far from it. It 
was to me a pleasant home and I had the very best 
of parents too. Ambition was perhaps the main 
cause of this desire. I wanted to show that I could 
do what several other young chaps of the settlement 
had done although they were older than I and much 
bigger. One went to Chicago and one to Milwaukee 
and got good places at good pay. They were earning 
something, why could I not? At that time the state 
was not overrun with men looking for work or 
places and a spry and industrious boy had a good 
chance. But what stirred and augmented my desire 
most of all was that two brothers in the settlement 
had chosen the life of sailors. They had made a 
contract with a Norwegian captain of a vessel that 
_sailed on Lake Michigan, to remain with him for 
several seasons at half sailor’s pay, and after that 
he would employ them at full pay. It had always 
been my wish to become a sailor and now, as these 
boys came home in fall when the vessel had to lay 
up on account of ice, and told such glowing tales 
of life aboard a vessel and the exciting time in 
stormy weather, how they ran about in the rigging 

and furled sails while the vessel was tossed from 
side to side and rose high on a wave and then pitched 
into the trough between the waves; and so on. 
This increased my desire to be a sailor to such 
an extent that I had to ask my parents to allow me 
to go with those boys in the spring when they went 
to their vessel, and. see if that captain would not 
take me also. I had a doubt about that, though, as 
both of the boys were older than I and much big- 
_ ger. Perhaps there was no chance for me to get 
_ permission either. Still I concluded to try as soon 
Is a good opportunity came. So one day, when my 
ner happened to be in the very best of humor, 
ather being present also, I thought it was a 
chance for me to bring the matter before 
and have it decided one way or the other. It 
d my mind ever since the idea got into 
But I got it settled; not as I wanted it 
but in a manner ‘that left no room or 


never as long 


ny more talk on that subject. My | 
ily down on the proposition | 
om 


You are too wild and rash a boy for that. I know 
you would, at once, think you were able to do any-' 
thing the old trained seamen could do, and the con-| 
sequence would be that you would be pitched over-| 
board and drowned. No, I could not rest day or! 
night, particularly when the wind blew; if I knew) 
that you were on a vessel on the lake. In my: 
dreams, if I did get to sleep, I would see you falling | 
overboard. No, it would be my death.” And so she 
continued until‘the tears filled her eyes and I had 
to not alone give up the idea for the present, but 
promise that I never would go to sea even when I 
reached maturity, and I did so gracefully and kept 
my promise too. I would not for the world cause 
my mother any sorrow or make her unhappy. And 
so the matter was dropped and I continued to work 
and chop on the farm perfectly satisfied. But I have 
often thought and wondered what the consequences 
would have been with her had she been able to look 
into the future and see what then happened. The 
occupation I then chose was, at that time particu- 
larly, ten times as dangerous as that of a sailor. 

So everything went on in the usual way until in 
the latter part of the summer of 1857. About that 
time my mother, who had always been a hale and 
hardy woman full of life, commenced to complain - 
of being sick and had to use doctor and medicine; | 
something that was not customary with her. The 
medicine did not help her and at last she had to’ 
take to her bed. But it seemed that no doctor, medi- 
cine nor the best kind of care could save her, and 
after being confined to her bed for about a month | 
she died. 

That was a severe blow. It brought a sorrow over 
the family that nearly broke my father down. 
Mother had always been the light and life of the 
family and when she was placed under the earth 
everything was so dark, dreary and dismal; no more 
jovial laugh or lively song or witty remark would | 
we hear again from mother; she was gone never. 
to return. It had to be borne, however, but it was 
hard to do as she was still comparatively young, 
not much over fifty. a 

The housekeeping now fell to my sister. But _ 
as she was some four years older than I and ha 


been trained in the work by her mother she wa 
quite able to attend to it. Nevertheless mother w 
sadly missed and the winter that followed th 
calamity appeared to us to be much colder and muc 
longer than usual. No one felt like doing anythin 
Even the sound of the mallet, splitting shingles 
the shop, was not heard. No attempt was mac 
to chop except just enough to get firewood. At 

this dreary winter had pass 


which forced a ite: somet 


ed and s 


hing like a 


7 
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{ then Menomani. 
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wany other time we would have went to chapping to 


prepare a piece of land for cultivation but my father 
said he could not get his mind made up to do any- 


thing on the place that was not exactly necessary, 
»and so he in company with some of the settlers had 


taken the contract to cut a road on the northern 


side of the settlement to come out to the military 


road some five miles nearer Green Bay City than 
the old one did. Father had taken part in the job 
because it was an improvement of value to the peo- 
ple and he could make some ready money by it; but 
his principal reason was that he wanted a chance 
to divert his mind from home and the sad calamity 
that had fallen over it. He told me that I could 
go along if I wanted to or stay at home, just as I 
liked. But I had another idea. On the northern 


sside of Green Bay were three large rivers that 


empty into the bay. The nearest to the City of 
Green Bay was Pamlico, next came Oconto and 
All these rivers ran through fine 
pineland, hence there were several large sawmills 
established on each river; consequently many men 


‘as well as boys found employment in the mills in 


! ter. 


summer and in the woods, cutting logs, in win- 
Two boys from our settlement, the previous 
summer, had found no difficulty in getting employ- 


' ment at good pay too and they were also satisfied 


with the work. 


So now that father did not intend to do any 
work on the place, at least not until harvest time, 
I told him I would sooner try a. trip to one of 
those rivers. To this he consented at once, which 
rather surprised me. I had expected that he would 
object. But he said “yes you can go and if you 
find a suitable place stay a couple months; but be 
sure to return in the fall; and to do that you must 
quit before the boats stop running as it would be 
difficult for you to get back by land.” So that mat- 
ter was easily settled and it was also agreed that 
I should start as soon as my clothing could be put 
in order; and that was easy as I could not take 
much along. I had to make the first fourteen miles 
of my journey on foot. One morning early, a few 
days after, I stood ready to start on my journey. 
I had, what little clothing I wanted to take, and a 
lunch put into a carpet-bag, and a stout stick, which 


I had cut for that purpose, stuck through the han- 


_dles so as to be able to carry it. 


Then I bid my 


people good-by and when I reached my hand to 
father he said “good-by my boy good luck to you” 


and I turned to take up my traveling bag. At that 
moment my little dog jumped up and set his feet 
on me. He had been watching the whole pro- 
ceeding with a wonder of a sagascious dog as he 
was, and had reached the conclusion that some 


“movement was on hand but could not understand 
what it could be as I did not take down the gun. 


Of course he had to be tied to keep him from fol- 
lowing; but I bid him good-by also and my sister 
set to work to pet and talk to him until I got well 
the way. I then threw the stick over my shoul- 

; the carnet-bag hung on my back, and started 
| the woods from the house toward 
road and at once turned my face 


ns Ue ee +. y*. < 


toward Green Bay City and stepped out brisklv as 
the road was in a very good condition; my mind 
at the same time engaged with the new condition 
I had voluntary placed myself in. ‘Though I was 
glad, I may say prout, of the chance to get out to 
go somewhere I did not care where; still, as I was 
now starting out in the world for the first time 
in my life to hunt work, the question constantly 
came uppermost in my mind ‘‘would any body em- 
ploy me? could I get a job on any of these mills?” 
I had never been inside of a sawmill in my life or 
seen one from the outside. Of course, father had 
said, if you can not get a job you can come home 
again, that makes no difference; but to me it seemed 
a disgrace to have to return home because no one 
would give me a job, as it was generally understood 
that there was plenty work to be had everywhere. 
It would look like I was not fit for anything. In 
the meantime I marched ahead like a man with my 
carpet-bag on the back until I came to a nice clear 
creeck that I thought was about half way to Green 
Bay. Here I set my bag down and got out my 
lunch and eat it and drank out of the creeck in 
about the same manner as a cow would go at it. 
Then, after resting a short while I picked up my 
bag and started off again. I had by this time made 
up my mind that nothing but sickness would make 
me return home before the time father had set; 
even if I should have to work for my board. I had 
some money with me too; not a large sum of course, 
but I thought by being economical I could make 
it go a long ways, as the saying is. Meanwhile I 
kept up a steady-march, though I was getting 


- somewhat tired but there would be no rest for me 


until I reached the:town and it was still some dis- 


~ tance off. At last, when the sun had got down to 


the tree tops, I got a glimps of the bay and I knew 
that the town was not far away then. So I 
quickened my steps and not long after I saw the 
great Fox River off the left and then came on to a 
bridge that crosses a branch of the Fox River and 
then going down a gentle slope I entered Green Bay 
City. The place was beautifully located, nearly sur- 
rounded with water right on the Fox River, which 
formed a division line between it and Ft. Howe?) 
and it’s little hamlet on the opposite side and then 
the large bay which stretched off toward Lake 
Michigan. ‘The street, upon which I entered the 
town, terminated on the riverbank, where a ferry- 
boat was playing carrying travelers and teams — 
across to Ft. Howe. On each side of this crossing 
were piers for mooring boats and vessels and I 
found, to my delight, that the old Morgan L. was 
there, so if she did not have to make a trip up river 
first I could soon be on my way to Oconto River. 
Hence I went at once to the pier and inquired and 
was informed that she would start for Menomini 
River early in the morning and would land at the — 
mouth of the other rivers also. ot 
That was quite satisfactory to me. I could then — 
continue my journey in the morning and save the _ 
expenses necessitated by haveing to wait for boat | 
and there was no other chance to get away then 


2) Ft. Howard.—Ed. | a3 oe 


. 
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by that steamer. Then I went to a hotel and put 

up for the night, and the next morning I was at the 
pier in good time and bought my ticket for Oconto 
River. "T chose that place because the boys, from 
the settlement, had been on that river the previous 
summer and I thought it might make my chance 
better. Soon after it commenced to stir on the 
boat, steam roared and the whistle blew, the bell 
was rung, the landing planks were pulled in and 
then the “lines were cast off and pulled aboard and 
the boat began to puff and paddle and swing her 
bow down stream and off we were. 

As there was not a breath of air the bay was as 
smooth as glass and the old boat made good time. 
It was called thirty miles from Green Bay City to 
the mouth of Oconto River but, though we made 
a long stay at the Pamlico we reached the Oconto 
early in the afternoon. 

It was a large and deep river but I was not well 
pleased with the appearance of the locality; it was 
simply one great marsh on both sides of the river 
for miles away and far up above the first mill which 
was in sight soon as we entered the river. Far 
away to both sides stretched the ugly looking marsh 
filled with water and only a few reeds and some 
musk-rat banks could be seen here and there. Away 
off on higher ground some small trees could be 
seen which was the only redeeming feature to the 
scenery; the balance had a most dreary aspect. 

At last we came close enough to the first steam 
‘mill to better see and notice its location. From a 
distance it looked as if it was built on an island 
as it appeared to lay much higher than the water 
level; it had been built on piers right in the marsh 

and later on the space around it was filled up with 
slaps and saw-dust and other offall from the mill. 
At last we arrived at the mill which stood close 
to the river bank; the boat ran in close and a line 
put ashore and made fast by some one, planks were 
put out and I walked ashore with my carpet-bag 
in the hand. My journey was ended at least for 
the present. 

All along the river were great piles of lumber on 
the bank and several large rafts in the river fastened 
to the bank ready to float out into the bay to load 
the vessels that were anchored there. The mill was 
running full blast and several men were busy out- 
side taking away lumber from the slides and piling 
it on the river-bank. At the end that faced the bay 

was a slide where the boards came flying out mighty 
fast. They were the narrow boards called “side- 
ing” and the machine that cut them done very quick 
work. At this slide an old man was at work 
7 taking away the boards in three or four tiers, one 
end resting on the slide and the other on the ground, 

; when he had as much as his horse could pull he 
a chain unter the pointed end of the slide and 
ui r the piece of timber on which the boards 

. n back under the end, hooked the 
link in the end of the chain and 
4) pulled, it Pa es Loe chain Aue 

Afte 


wie cut ihe ‘oe ants came down 


job about the mill which I could undertake and do 
it just as well as any body. But the place was 
filled and I could not expect that it would be made 
vacant to accomodate me. So I went on to inspect 
the mill; that I knew no body would hinder me 
from doing as long as I did not take hold of any- 
thing. ‘The mill was in a large two-story frame 
building. The engine and all the pulleis were on 
the lower floor and there were a great number of 
pulleis big and small; some pulling one way and 
some, by the belt being crossed pulled in an oppo-' 
site direction, all whirring and whizzing so fast 
that it made me quite dizzy to look at them. The 
only machine on that floor, that manufactured any- 
thing in the shape of lumber, was a lath-mill cut-| 
ting the short narrow strips used in plastering. I 
became interested in that machine at once because 
there were two little boys engaged in that work 
which satisfied me that boys could be usefull in- 
side the mill also. The machine looked like a 
heavy table with all pulleis and belts under it out 
of sight and all there was to be seen was about 
one third of the circumference of a small circular- 
saw which was visable above the table and whired 
like lightening in a slit in the mittle of the table,. 
the balance of the saw was under it also. It was 
apparent to me at once that the main thing re- 
quired in operateing that machine was quickness 
and handiness. A man (the headsawyer as he 
was called) stood on one side of the table and a 
boy on the other. By the side of the table was a 
pile of wood, previously cut to the proper length, 
from this pile the headsawyer would take a piece 
and place it against a flat piece of iron that was! 
fastened across the table and by the side of the saw 
so as to mark the thickness of a lath, then quickly 
push it onto the saw and when the front end had 
passed the saw the boy caught hold and pulled it 
out; the other boy took the lath and laid it in a 
box at the same time counting and when he had 25 
he tied them in a bundle. The hands of these op- 
erators moved so quick that it was difficult to follow 
them with the eye and I did not think I was able 
to fill the place of the first boy but the other who 
took the laths and counted them; his place I woul 
have stepped into at once. 


But that place like the one Thad seen outside was | 
filled and, to all apparence, no opening for me any- 
where yet. I had now wasted considerable time a d 
I was anxious to know what my chance would b 
in that mill before night came on; so I went 
up stairs. That floor was filled with machi er 
and activity. Saws were whirring and humming 
men all working as if they had it by the job 2 
the belts clappering on the pullies all assist 
creating such a noise that a person could : 
what another said even if standing side 
At the end toward the bay stood the 


os te 
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went on to inspect the work done at the other 
und of the mill. But I was badly discouraged there 
00. It really began to look like there was noth- 
yag else that I would be able to do except what I 
mave already stated. 

In that part of the mill was the place where the 
pogs were pulled in. There was a big, nearly 
jquare door, in the end of the building, and in 
ront of this door the floor, about forty feet 
quare, had been raised a foot or so above the 
aalance of the floor, and on this elevated platform 
the logs were pulled in and rolled to both sides 
ind laid in order ready to be placed on the car- 
‘ages for the upright-saws, that operated one 
om each side of this elevated floor. Besides these 
wo upright saws there was a great big circular 
saw next to the wall on the side toward the river, 
which cut timber out of the very long and small 
nogs and those that were too knotty for boards. 
n the corner on the other side—or land side— 
bf the building, which was next to the engine- 
oom, was a circular cross-cut saw on which all 
slaps were cut either in lengths for firewood or, 
f clear, for bolts for the lath-mill. 

Each saw had its head sawyer and tail sawyer. 
The head sawyer was the main man; he was the 
90ss of the saw and all the machinery belonging 
to it, he had to file and set the saw so that it 
would run straight and to see that the machinery 
ywas kept in greas, and repair it or have it re- 
paired when necessary. It was also his business 
‘to see that all logs were cut into the kind of lum- 
ber they were best fitted for. In fact there was a 
big responsibility resting on a head sawyer, but 
the was well paid; head sawyers received about 
three times as much as any of the other men in 
the mill and they felt their superiority too; they 
‘were very proud. 


Collectanea 

The very first issue of the Stimmen aus Maria 
Laach, one of the most distinguished of Catholic 
reviews established in the 19th century, contains a 
reference to the C. V. and the 16th annual con- 
vention, held at Baltimore in 1871. The meeting 
had, the Stimmen report, repeatedly discussed the 
unfavorable conditions surrounding Catholic emi- 
grants, both on board ship and after landing in the 
United States. “A feeling of sorrow permeated the 
entire debate that both Catholic North America 
and Catholic Germany should be so utterly indiffer- 
ent regarding this highly important matter.” 

While the C. V. is praised for having appointed 
a representative both in New York and Baltimore 
to meet immigrants, the article does not conceal the 
fact that financial aid had been lacking. It says: 
“Rev. Schwenninger, Secretary of the C. V., re- 
ceived $1134 during the previous year for this pur- 
pose, but only $168 during the present year (1871). 
He came to Germany last year, but received very 
e help for this undertaking; not even the cards 
ining the addresses of the C. V. representatives 
New York and Baltimore] were handed to emi- 
Only 138 of those landing in New York 


- ~ 


had such cards, most of them signed by the Prince 
Cav. vsenburg.” 

The Stimmen urged the care of immigrants should 
be well sustained, and that both countries, Germany 
and the United States, should raise the necessary 
means. In concluding they suggest: “Would it not 
be possible that one of the many congregations, 
founded for the purpose of assisting those in need, 
should open in New York and Baltimore a hospice 
for Catholics arriving in those cities ?’”’!) 

Seventeen years later, in the jubilee year of Leo 
XIII, this suggestion was realized in the Leo House 
at New York. 


Effective interest in parochial schools, so fre- 
quently met with in the chronicles of parishes 
founded by American Catholics of Germanic extrac- 
tion, is evident also in the history of SS. Peter and 
Paul parish of Seneca, Kansas. The ‘Historical 
Souvenir and Program” of the 21st Annual Con- 
vention of the Kansas State League of the Central 
Verein, held May 11-12, 1930, contains proof thereof 
in the chapter devoted to “The History of SS. Peter 
and Paul Parish,” literally translated from the Ger- 
man of Rev. P. Pirmine Koumley, O. S. B., founder 
and first pastor of the congregation. 


The sketch, which covers the years 1869 and ’70, 
relates the purchase of the then District school house 
and several lots for purposes of a church; the re- 
modeling of the structure; the celebration of the first 
service in the new church on July 11, 1869; the hold- 
ing of monthly services beginning in January, 1870; 
the building of a parish house; the acquisition of a 
‘cemetery, and the opening of the school. “Mr. 
Daniel Huhn, teacher and organist,” we read, “ar- 
rived a few days before [the first services in the re- 
modeled edifice] and played the organ, loaned by 
Mr. Stein.” Concerning the parochial school the 
sketch declares : 


“In June, 1870, P. Pirmine moved in as first resident 
pastor. ... In the beginning of September (1870) a parish 


school was started. Already in June of the same year 


plans were made by P. Pirmine to finance the school. Every 
member of the parish was taxed 25 cents monthly, and for 
each child in school the tax was $1.00. At the end of 
1870 the average attendance was 25. Most of the families 
that lived in the country could not send their children 
because of the distance. Of those that lived in town, all 
sent their children except two. Daniel Huhn was the first 
teacher, and under him the children made wonderful 
progress. He was an excellent teacher and played the 
organ for the Sunday services. Since there was no school 
house, the church was used for that purpose, and conse- 
quently the Blessed Sacrament could not be kept there.”?) 


The Mr. Stein referred to was Matthias Stein, in 


whose house mass was occasionally celebrated before _ 


the establishment of the parish. 

A son of the teacher, Fr. Martin Huhn, was the 
first young man from the parish to enter the priest- 
hood ; he celebrated his first mass in Seneca, Febru- 
ary 22, 1874. Besides two daughters, who became 
nuns, the Stein family gave two sons to God in 
religion: Fathers Matthias and Ignatius Stein, or- 
dained in 1896 and 1899, respectively. 


1) Stimmen aus Maria Laach. Vol. I. 
pp, 93-94, §2) Ley p:-20-24. 
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The Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


President, Willibald Eibner, New Ulm, Minn. 

First Vice- President, Hy. act Dielmann, San Antonio, 
Tex. 

Second Vice-President, Joseph Adler, New York, N. Y. 

Third Vice-President, Frank Saalfeld, Salem, Oregon. 

Fourth Vice- President, Mrs. S. C. Wavering, Quincy, 
Iil., Pres, Cath. Women’s Union, U. S. A. 

General Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

Assistant Secretary, W. Hammeke, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Treasurer, George Korte, St. Louis, Mo. 

Marshal, Michael Weisskopf, St. Paul, Minn. 

Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Otto H. 
Kreuzberger, Evansville, Ind.; Anth. J. Zeits, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Wm. Siefen, New Haven, Conn.; 
John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, Wis.: ; John J. Jantz, De- 
troit, Mich.; - John L. Sebald, Baltimore, Md. 

The Executive Comiaittes consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Social Propaganda, the 
Presidents of the State Leagues, and the following 
members-at-large: Rev. A. Mayer, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Rev. Leo Henkel, Ill.; H. Dittlinger, Tex.; Jos. 
Berning, Ohio; and Chas. F. Hilker, Ind. 

Hon. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, IIl., and Charles 
Korz, Butler, N. J. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


All these works, of which Catholic laymen are the prin- 
cipal supporters and promoters, and whose form varies 
according to the special needs of each nation, and the par- 
ticular circumstances of each country, constitute what ts 
generally known by a distinctive and surely a very noble 
name: Catholic Action or Action of Catholics. 

Prusx. 


Fundamentals of Christian 
Solidarism 


It should always be borne in mind that the Cath- — 


olic Church condemns, not birth control, but Neo- 
Malthusian birth control. Physical or mechanical 
interference with nature’s process of generation is 
too grievous a social hurt and too direct an incite- 
ment to sterile lust not to be a social as well as a 
moral evil. Yet, on the other hand, celibacy within 


- wedlock is too abnormal a state to be counselled by 


wise social or moral teachers. Many of the mis- 
guided folk who are advocating sinful methods of 


limiting the family are sincere lovers of their fel- 
_ lowmen. If they are found to be “procurers of the 
; Lords of Hell” it is not from any loyalty to the 


bg of darkness, but from a mistaken idea about 
_ the path to light. Acquaintance with town problems 
ousing, food, clothing, and health has led them 
ae inevitable conclusion that if there 
i childr en ‘than « 

st se aa are fewer children that 

: Hye of children 


ua Malthusi 


1 be provided for, the | 


matical formula, as if the law of Diminishing Re 
turns obtained only in the sphere of food-produc' 
tion and not also in the sphere of child- productior| 
But with all our power and persuasiveness we woul| 
urge our Catholic leaders, cleric and lay, to as} 
themselves if they are trying to meet Neo- Mal 
thusian Birth Control in the twentieth century b 
those methods of mere denunciation which lost s) 
many Catholics to the Faith in the sixteenth cen 
tury. 

Every careful student of the present state of a 
industrialized society will agree on the followin, 
two observed facts: 


1. The majority of our people live not by pro 
ducing and consuming things, but earning and spend 
ing a wage. 

2. The modern industrial system is incapable o 
giving a wage sufficient for feeding, clothing, housin; 
the normal family. Any group of Catholic Socia 
Guildsmen can verify these facts in their own neigh 
borhood. They are the key to the situation, whicl 
has now ceased to be merely economic and ha 
begun to attack the ethical foundation of the hom: 
and family. 

From the latter of these two facts flow the mo 
momentous conclusions. (a) The movement fo’ 
family restriction, as such, is not a perverted sex 
uality. To say that it is a perverted sexuality i 
to disqualify the speaker as an accurate social ob 
server. Indeed, parents of normal instincts ari 
found to look upon family limitation not so mu 
as a necessity for themselves as an act of charit 
and even of justice towards their children. Parent 
threatened with eviction at the birth of anothe 
child are not, manifestly, of perverted sexuality 
Parents who find it impossible to house a family 0° 
eight or ten in two or three rooms are not to bi 
dealth with merely by strident references to tl 
doom of Onan. Indeed, they may begin to ask them: 
selves whether extreme danger may not justi 
extreme measures. They may even argue that i 
extreme want justifies what. would otherwise | 
theft, so does the same extreme want justify wl 
would otherwise be lust. For the moment we lea’ 
unanswered the fallacy of this comparison. 
we have stated the fallacy because it finds a sho 
of justification in a state of things which must 
met with something more practical than dent 
tion. 

(b) It is not for the first time that we have poi 
out how the present state of things offers th 
age parents a choice between the heroic virt 
conjugal abstipatice and the mortal sin 
abith Ponte 10lic: 


fulfilling o 
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walize that, in the words of Pope Leo XIII, “A 
medy must be found, and found quickly, for the 
sisery and wretchedness pressing so heavily and so 
yjustly on the vast majority” of the hand-workers 
ad head-workers, that Neo-Malthusianism is 
mreading like a wild-fire. Thirty-two years have 
assed since these words of the Pope were uttered 
ith prophetic warnings. Have we Catholics con- 
nted ourselves with the implicit blasphemy of say- 
4g something when we ought to have been doing 
ymething ? VINCENT McNass, O. P.") 


“Something Tangible” 


’ Writing to the Central Bureau from New York 
‘ity, Mr. Leonard Heuser stresses certain fea- 
ures contributing towards the success of the 
229 convention of the N. Y. State Branch. He 
eclares inter alia: 

“IT note that the Catholic Women’s Union in this city, 
though its membership is smaller than that of the men’s 
ganization, have a much better chance to secure co-opera- 
on and financial aid from the mere fact that they have 
.t. Elizabeth House [for working women and girls] to 
1ow for their effort. It seems to me, people want to see 
omething tangible.” 

This is very true. And the women’s organiza- 
ons have, in some instances, engaged in works 
vhich are fine examples of constructive charity 
d likewise represent “something tangible” by 
re of buildings and daily service rendered. The 
>t. Elizabeth House in New York, Our Lady of 
ood Counsel Home in Milwaukee, a similar in- 
ititution conducted by the Wisconsin Branch of 
he N. C. W. U., the summer camp for working 
‘irls operated by the same organization, then 
Sur Lady of Good Council Home for Incurables, 
‘wned and operated by the Missouri Branch, are 
astances of such endeavors. Other branches of 
he Women’s Union have undertaken to co- 
‘perate with hospitals, maternity wards, day nur- 
‘eries, and the like. 

However, while this “something tangible” is 
‘ery attractive, useful and desirable, those mem- 
sers, whose organizations cannot erect and sup- 
vort institutions devoted to charity, must not be- 
ittle the importance of less obvious endeavors, 
gaged in by themselves and others. The sick- 
enefits and death-benefits tendered members 
ind their families by our Benevolent and Frater- 
al Societies, properly summarized and _ pre- 
ented, are far from being negligible. In indi- 
ridual instances, and certainly taken collectively, 
hey are creditable achievements that cannot fail 
© compel attention. Parish support, support of 
Missions, of numerous charities, of the Central 
3ureau, are not as tangible as an institution, 
erving the needs of some group or other, but 
hey are worthwhile good works and may well be 
de “talking points” by our members. 
it over and above efforts centering largely in 
ial co-operation, there are others in which nu- 
units engage. The educational endeavors of 


societies and District and State Branches, the 
labors of lecture committees, of study clubs, of 
committees on Legislation, promotion commit- 
tees, the promulgation of Resolutions of national 
and State Branch conventions, the distribution 
of literature, immigrant welfare work—these and 
many other endeavors of Catholic Action are 
none the less commendable and necessary, albeit 
they may never result in the erection of a single 
building serving some Catholic undertaking, and 
should be properly esteemed and encouraged. It 
would be a serious mistake to belittle them. For- 
tunately Branches of the Women’s Union seek to 
combine both forms of endeavor. On their part 
the men’s societies must continue to develop the 
particular form of activity they are promoting 
and, where opportunity offers, branch out, 
preferably in cooperation with their fellow-socie- 
ties, into efforts that may lead to the founding 
of institutions, demanded by the exigencies of 
the present. In the past Benevolent and other 
Societies affiliated in the C. V. were responsible 
for the founding of Orphans’ Associations and 
the erection of orphanages in just as large a 
measure as if they had built such institutions in 
their own name; they shared in the erection of 
hospitals and other institutions as eagerly and 
as consistently as if they were to receive credit 
for the final result. What they did was to foster 
the spirit without which numerous undertakings 
now thriving in our country would have been im- 
possible of realization, and to keep alive in their 
members readiness to co-operate wholeheartedly with 
the particular enterprise. And it is this spirit, this 
willingness for sacrifice, that matters. 

True, many of our Societies lack initiative, 
and should be aroused to engage in works of 
Catholic Action. This activity may lead to new 
endeavors, some of which may demand “tangi- 
ble” equipment. But the latter, valuable as it is, 
must not be overestimated. 


A Lost Asset: The German Language 


The emphasis we have been putting on the study 
of German is borne out by the recommendation con- 
tained in the illustrated catalogs of the Kentucky 
Military Institute, founded in 1845, one of the lead- 
ing schools of its kind in the South. It was, fur- 
thermore, designated by the War Department as an 
“Honor School” for the year 1914 to 1920. 

“In making the choice” [for the study of a language 
other than English], says the catalog in presenting ‘Sub- 
jects of Instruction’, “a student should remember that the 
German language, in addition to its cultural value, has the 
greatest literature in Chemistry ; while in Medicine, and 
in Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Engineering it divides 
honors equally with French. German offers also a rich 
literature for those students who are interested in the 
study of the World’s War, in modern industrial and state 
socialism, in industrial art and scientific research. It has 
also had a great influence on the making of the English 


language.” ; 


Nor was this recommendation inserted in the 


catalog only of late; we found it in the issue for thes 
scholastic year 1920-21. At that time, as our readers 


will remember, the country had not as yet com- 


st 
ws. 
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pletely overcome the effects of war time propaganda 
directed against everything German. 

The attitude of the faculty of this southern mili- 
tary school should cause those of our people, who 
have neglected to transmit to their children a knowl- 
edge of their mother tongue, to blush for shame. 
They may be said to admit: “Due chiefly to our 
carelessness, you lost a valuable asset, when we per- 
mitted you to neglect a language, which to acquire 
and cultivate, would have caused you but little 
effort.” 

In fact, we have met men who have openly ex- 
pressed their regret because of such neglect on the 
part of their parents. Especially physicians we 
knew have made this admission. 


Two New Domestic Prelates 


The Holy Father has recently elevated two 
priests, active in the C. V., to the rank of Domestic 
Prelate, with the title of Monsignore, Rev. J. B. 
Vornholt, of New Almelo, Kansas, and Rev. Peter 
Pape, pastor of the Cathedral Parish, La Crosse, 

is. 

Father Vornholt has just been requested to accept 
the office of Spiritual Director of the State League 
of Kansas. He is a Life Member of the C. V., and 
from the beginning was an active supporter of the 
Central Bureau, his name appearing on our books 
again and again during a number of years. 

Father Pape, devoted alike to the Wisconsin 
Branch and the C. C. V. of A., became a benefactor 
of the Endowment Fund as early as 1922, his con- 
tribution being substantial. He was born of Ger- 
man parents at Springfield Corners, Dane County, 
Wis., Feb. 14, 1866, studied at the Salesianum, and 
was ordained in June 1891 for the Archdiocese of 
Milwaukee. Having served in Kenosha, Richfield, 

and Dickeyville, he was made pastor of the La 
Crosse Cathedral after the diocese of Superior had 
been created and the La Crosse diocese divided, 
which resulted in certain parts of the Milwaukee 
diocese being assigned to La Crosse. His sym- 
pathy for the people of our race is evidenced not 
only by his attitude towards our movement but 
also by the consistency with which he retained 
German language sermons and devotions during the 
war period and since that time in spite of opposi- 
tion, simply because of the aid towards the spiri- 
tual. life they represent. - =... 

Both Monsignori enjoy the esteem of our mem- 
bers far beyond the confines of their parishes. 


Adopt a Distributor of Remailed Literature 
__ Writing f rom Lingayen, Pangasinan, in the Philip- 
ine Islands, Rev. Isaias Q. Edralin expresses to 
personal gratitude and that of the students at 
vernment school, whose spiritual guide he is, 
copy of Central Blatt and Social Justice, 
for a number of years through the gen- 
Ederer, of Chicago. Fr. Edralin 


= 


es 


om 


_ stance, we read part of the twelfth installment of 


At the same time he asks us to make known his 
wants. He needs magazines, books, prayerbooks| 
and religious articles. “All of these things are of 
great value and help to me in my struggle, he 
writes, “to preserve the Catholic faith of my coun- 
trymen and in the combat for the cause of our holy) 
mother, the Church. I am in charge of more thanf 
five thousand students and about one thousand} 
teachers in this province, who are anxious to have} 
Catholic reading matter. The good it produces 1s} 
immeasurable.” 

While the Bureau strives to send Fr. Edralin a 
good sized package of Catholic magazines once a 
month, we would be grateful should some society or 
District League volunteer to furnish him with a 
bundle of magazines and brochures at stated inter-j 
vals. Will not some organization come forward) 
and accept this task? Truly an endeavor worthy of 
the name Catholic Action. Fr. Edralin, a native 
of the Philippine Islands, is highly recommended 
by his Archbishop. 


Credit Union Development Among Our Members 


Another Credit Union has been established in a 
parish in St. Louis in which the C. V. has strong 
affiliations, that of St. Francis de Sales, Rev. C. H. 
Winkelmann pastor, perhaps the largest congre- 
gation in the city in charge of the secular clergy. 
Officers were elected May 26; the society has 23 
charter members, each of whom has deposited one 
share in full and the initiation fee. 


Yet another new association of this type, accord- 
ing to The Bridge, organ of the Credit Union Na- 
tional Extension Bureau, is that established in St. 
Agnes Parish, St. Paul, Minn. ‘The issue of the 
organ reporting this union as one of fifty recently! 
organized or in “definite process of organization,” 
also names among new associations St. Peter’s 
Credit Union, Jefferson City, Mo., and St. Theresa 
Credit Union, Chicago, both of which were listed 
in our May issue. The C. V. is well represented 
in all four of these Unions. ‘= 


_ Propagating Catholic Action in Church 


Not infrequently the Bureau discovers that 
influence is making itself felt in a gratifying m 
ner. ‘Thus, to cite a recent instance, a Rural De 
greatly esteemed both by his confreres and 
parishioners, informs us: ee at 

“For some months past, we have made it a practi 
read, prior to the reading of the Gospel, a short 
on Catholic Action, demonstrating the various w: 
engaging in Catholic activities. On last Sunday, 


of articles, “Religion in the Family,’ published in 
letin of the Cath. Women’s Union. Today’s 
inspired by your ar 
cupy, by doing this, 
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‘Progress of the Western Catholic Union in 
Quincy 
‘A “pioneer membership campaign” inaugurated 
the Western Catholic Union in Quincy, IIL, 
mere headquarters of this organization are located, 
s netted 252 adult insurance certificates and 22 
veniles. According to the W. C. U. Record, 
Acial organ of the association, “applications are 
ll coming in”. 
'This city, in which the Fraternal was organized 
» years ago, now numbers over 1500 men, women 
id children members of the W. C. U. 


ith the C. V. and Its Branches 


Convention Calendar 


C. C. V. of A. and Nat. Cath. Women’s Union: 
altimore, August 17-20. 

Connecticut Branch of the C. V. and C. W. U.: 
Yaterbury, May 31-June 2. 
‘State League of Oregon: Portland, June 15. 
(C. V. and C. W. U. of North Dakota: Strasburg, 
une 17-18. 
State League and C. W. U. of Texas: Moulton, 
lily 15-17. 

| Cath. Union of Ohio and C. W. U.: Toledo, July 
)-22. 
(CC. V. and C. W. U. of Pennsylvania: Erie, July 
)-22. 

State League of California: San Jose, in Sep- 
ember. 
'C. V. and C. W. U. of New York: in September. 
| C. V. of New Jersey and C. W. U.: St. Michael’s 
varish, Elizabeth, September 13-14. 

State League and C. W. U. of Minnesota: Sep- 
ember 28-29. 

State League and C. W. U. of Arkansas: St. Vin- 
ent (Hattieville, P. O.), in October. 


nvitation to the Diamond Jubilee Convention 
The invitation addressed to the member societies 
f the Cath. Central Verein of America, urging 
ttendance at the convention to be held August 17 
> 20, in Baltimore, issued by General Secretary 
‘. J. Dockendorff, stresses the Diamond Jubilee 
eature and the fact that the gathering will convene 
1 the city in which our organization was formed. 
t reads in part: 
“Back to Mother! This will be the slogan for our 
Miamond Jubilee Year, 1930. Yes, it will be a real home- 
oming with Mother, that she may have the pleasure of 
2eing the large and healthy family which has grown up 
ince that birthday in 1855.” 
The little family of those days “has developed into an 
nmense group of families, spread over the entire country, 
rom the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, from the Gulf of 
fexico to the Canadian boundary. It has acquired many 
riends during these years, even in other lands. 
“Let us hasten, therefore, to Mother, to celebrate our 
jubilee at home with her in the days of August 17-20. 
, many of you will have a long way to travel, but re- 
er that last year you did not hesitate to undertake 
long western trip to encourage the brethren on the 
c coast. We expect, therefore, to see you in large 


‘or further service in the cause of Catholic 
will be made to obtain reduced rates. The 


, receive his credentials for lack of time.” 


Baltimore, where you may be encouraged and 


conditions under which they can be obtained will be an- 
nounced later.’ 

The selection of delegates, the invitation continues, is 
frequently “left until the last week or two. This is all 
wrong. It throws an unnecessary burden on the Secretary 
and causes inconvenience to the delegate, who may not 
Early reports to 


the Secretary are requested. Officers and delegates are 


further reminded that representation at the convention is 


regulated by paragraphs 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 of Article 6 of the 
Constitution. 

The invitation is followed by an exhortation: to 
aid, before and at the convention, the endeavors of 
the Diamond Jubilee Gift Committee, and by an 
appeal for a substantial Peter’s Pence, worthy of 
the Golden Jubilee of the Holy Father and the Dia- 
mond Jubilee of the C. V. 


Rt. Rev. Joseph Rummel, Bishop of Omaha, to 
Preach at Diamond Jubilee Convention 


In a follow-up notice regarding the Baltimore 
convention of the C. V. and N.C. W. U. (Augy 
17-20), the local committee announces some details 
of the program. Thus the acceptance by the Bishop 
of Omaha, Rt. Rev. Joseph Rummel, of Archbishop 
Curley’s invitation to deliver the sermon at the 
solemn pontifical mass on August 17, to precede 
the formal opening of the convention, is made 
known, and the fact that the mass is to be celebrated 
by. Rt. Rev. J. M. McNamara, Coadjutor Bishop 
of Baltimore, in the absence of the Archbishop, who 
will be abroad at the time. 

The sessions of the convention are to be held in the 
Knights of Columbus Building, “located on a quiet thor- 
oughfare only a few blocks from the Cathedral and close 
to the principal hotels.” At the mass meeting on the after- 
noon of the 17th, for which the “spacious Lyric Hall” has 
been reserved, the principal addresses are to be delivered 
by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph Och, President of the Pontifical 
College Josephinum, Columbus, O.; V. Rev. A. J. Muench,. 
President St. Francis Seminary, St. Francis, Wis., and His 
Excellency Albert C. Ritchie, Governor of Maryland. 

The notice points out that “Catholic Action is indeed the 
need of the hour,” and expresses the conviction that “this: 
great convention” will meet the wishes of the Holy Father, 
“who so strongly appeals for Catholic Action.” : 


Missouri Branch Convention Has Successful 
Mass Meetings “ 


Three distinct mass meetings were features of 
the Westphalia convention of the Cath. Union of 
Mo. and the Cath. Women’s Union: the general 
mass meeting, a special gathering for the women, 
and one for the young men, all of which were very 
well attended. In fact, while delegate representa- 
tion was up to standard, a refreshing sign was the 
participation of clergy and laity, men and women 
and young men, from the convention village and 
neighboring parishes at the mass meetings and 
other events of the convention. The gathering took 
place May 11-13. The presence of the Bishop of St.. 
Joseph, Mo., Rt. Rev. Francis Gilfillan, who cele-- 
brated the Pontifical High Mass on the opening 
day, and the co-operation of the clergy were further — 
encouraging factors. | ee 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph Wentker, of St. Louis, entered, 


upon the leakage suffered by the. Church in the sermon: at: 


the Pontifical Mass, stressing in particular the possibilities 
offered the laity in co-operating with the parish priest ins* 


mon. the. ot, 


“ah 
“- 


r way 
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leading straying souls back to the fold. Previous to the 
church services, the delegates had been welcomed by the 
pastor of the Westphalia parish, Rev. J. C. Melies, and 
by Mr. Henry A. Brune. 

The Teaching Mission of the Church was treated at the 
general mass meeting by Rev. Joseph Husslein, S. J., head 
of the Sociological Department of St. Louis University, 
who based his address in part on the recent Encyclical 
Letter of the Holy Father. Mr. Russell Boudreau, of St. 
Louis, dealt with Organization and Co-operation. At the 
women’s meeting the Rev. C. H. Winkelmann, St. Louis, 
spoke on Motherhood, and the Rev. Albert Mayer, Spiritual 
Director, on Ac:ivities of the Cath. Women’s Union. The 
evening meeting of the young men is treated in another 
column. 


While the report of the President of the Cath. Women’s 
Union, Mirs. M. Bresser, dealt with various endeavors of 
the organization and noted in particular the progress made 
with respect to the Mother of Good Counsel Home main- 
tained by the Union, and that of Mr. Arthur Hanebrink, 
President of the Young Men’s Committee, noted consid- 
erable progress, the message of Mr. Rehme, President of 
the C. U., was given to consideration of the following 
points: Executive Committee; Central Verein Convention ; 
C. V. Diamond Jubilee; Supper-Meetings and Communion- 
Breakfasts; Young Men’s Committee; Cath. Women’s 
Union; Legislation; Credit Unions; Press Committee; 
Award of the Laetare Medal to Mr. F. P. Kenkel; Losses ; 
Indifference Towards the Movement. 


On recommendation of the President and the Executive 
Committee the convention voted $200 for support of the 
Central Bureau; decided to continue the Cath. Action page 
of the Union in a St. Louis Catholic weekly, subject to the 
judgment of the Executive Committee; ordered agitation 
in behalf of a Diamond Jubilee Gift for the Central Verein; 
instructed the Executive Committee to hold at least one 
of its meetings annually outside of St. Louis, and consid- 
ered the question of providing for the services of an or- 
ganizer. 

A striking feature of the program on Monday was the 
address of Rev. John Fugel, Vienna, publisher, The Home 
Adviser, on Catholic Action in Rural Communities, pre- 
senting, as it did, this interesting subject from the view- 
point of an experienced pastor and editor, whose contacts 
are close to the soil. Rev. J. Vogelweid, of Jefferson City, 
reported on the Salem Convention of the C. V. The activi- 
ties of the Central Bureau were sketched by Mr. Jos. G. 
Metzger, of the Bureau staff. A commendable record of 


achievement was submitted in the report of Mr. B. Bar-- 


horst, Chairman of the Committee on Credit Unions. 
Another interesting report was that by Rev. A. Strauss, 
Augusta, Chairman of the Press Committee. Other re- 
ports were submitted by Mr. Wm. A, Schmit, on co- 
operation with the Central Bureau, by Mr. H. Schmidt 
Louis District League and on Individual 
Membership. The resolutions, prepared under the chair- 
manship of Rev. Jos. Lubeley, treat of: Our Holy Father; 


; 7 Education ;_ Citizenship; The Christian Home; Tendencies 
in Legislation; Domestic and International Peace; The 


Rural Question; Solicitude for the Negro Race; The Dia- 


mond Jubilee of the Central Verein; The Laetare Medalist. 


The endeavors of the Women’s Union were presented by 
of reports of the chairladies of the standing commit- 
s, while at the close of the convention, Rev. Albert 
r addressed the joint gathering on the activities of 
Women’s Branch and the common duty in Catholic 
tion. A pleasing event was the final banquet, at which 

ses were delivered by Rev. Fathers C. H. Winkel- 
C. Melies, Joseph Lubeley, Rudolph Schuler, A. 
and Mr. Rehme and M The officers 
by the conventio 
- Russ dr 


‘the Sunday e 


Hy. Winkelmann, Arthur Hanebrink, St. Louis; Fran 
Reuther, Creve Coeur, Lester Prinster, St. Charles, an) 
Fred Vogel, Jr., Jefferson City. 

It is worthy of note that the Missouri Brane| 
did not hesitate to convene in a little village, off | 
the railroad and offering no adequate hotel facilities 
and that the convention was very successful. Ther| 
is a suggestion in this for other State Leagues. | 

Fine Spirit and Application Mark Indiana | 
Branch Convention 


Numerous refreshing and encouraging feature 
were noticeable at the convention of St. Joseph Stat 
League and the Cath, Women’s Union of Indianz 
foregathered in Vincennes, May 18-20. The pres 
ence of the newly consecrated coadjutor abbot o 
St. Meinrad, Rt. Rev. Albert I. Esser, and of al 
most a score of priests, secular and regular; th 
sermon delivered on the 18th by the abbot and tha 


preached by Rev. Paul Thoma, O. S. B., of Fulda 


on the 19th; the active interest of priest and la’ 
delegates in the deliberations, attendance being al 
most perfect at all times; the serious discussions an¢ 
careful planning engaged in; the goodly number o 
delegates, and the presence of a large number o 
visitors at the Sunday events; the willingness evi 
denced in entering upon suggestions emanating fron 
the C. V. and the Central Bureau; the wholehearte 
and energetic influence exerted by Rt. Rev. Msgr 
Chas. Thiele, of Fort Wayne, and other priests,— 
these factors alone would have sufficed to lift th 
convention out of the commonplace. In addition 
however, the fact must be noted that considerabli 
attention was given the future of the organization 
the incoming officers being authorized to expenc 
$250.00 in endeavors to regain lost societies and es 
tablish new contacts and affiliations; and the furthe: 
fact that cooperation with the Central Bureau, an 
with the Central Verein especially with respect t 
the Diamond Jubilee Gift undeftaking and the Dia 
mond Jubilee convention, were forcibly impressec 
upon the delegates. The sincere welcome and en 
couragement given officers and members by Rev. 
O. Bosler, pastor of St. John’s parish, by lay 
and women of his congregation, and by the 

Jos. W. Kimmell, Mayor of Vincennes, also 
serve to be emphasized as providing an added it 
centive to engage earnestly in the work of the co 
vention. 


_Mayor Kimmell, in a classical welcoming address, rec 
nized the importance of the Church in the upbuilding 
old West and Northwest, sketching her influence by 
ence to the history of Vincennes and the entire terri 
which the “Old Post” held so important a posit 
‘vening mass meeting Father Bosler 
pressed upon the delegates their duty as memb 


the Women’s League, 


report ; Rev. Alexan 
; di 
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2 first business session. At a joint session in the after- 
on of the 19th interest centered on a discussion of Credit 
inions and a report on the endeavors of the Central 
ireau. The resolutions, presented in part at the sub- 
quent business meeting of the State League, in part at 
2 final session on the morning of the 20th, deal with: 
‘treats for the Laity; Education and the Schools; Award 

the Laetare Medal to the Director of the Central Bu- 
au; the Diamond Jubilee of the C. V.; the Farmer’s 
yoblems; Unemployment; Credit Unions. Fort Wayne will 
tertain the 1931 convention. The officers were re-elected, 
th the exception of Mr. Jos. Bauer, Indianapolis, who had 
clined the honor and was replaced by A. W. Miller, M. 
, of the same city. 


connecticut Branch Appeals Anew for Jubilee 
Gift 
| In a letter addressed to the members of the Con- 
scticut Branch of the C. V. its officers follow up 
-evious appeals for the Diamond Jubilee Gift for 
ie C. V. Signed by Anton Doerrer, President, 
id Robert K. Derbacher, Treasurer, the appeal de- 
ares in part: 
““The Connecticut Branch, the oldest of all State 
-anches, started the movement for a Diamond Jubilee 
und, to be presented to the Central Verein as a well- 
-rned gift.” 
‘The letter reminds the members that the 
“ranch as such voted to present $750, of which 
uore than half had been raised. Members are 
equested to aid in rounding out the sum. The 
wotection of the historical records of the C. V., 
weserved in the Central Bureau, is stated as the 
hief aim of the jubilee offering. 


Conventions of Two N. C. W. U. Branches 


Earnest desire to promote the organizations_and 
» quicken the spirit of charity was evident in the 
onventions of the Missouri and Indiana Branches 
f the Nat. Catholic Women’s Union, held at West- 
halia, Mo., May 11-13, and Vincennes, Ind., May 
8-20 respectively, in conjunction with the meetings 
f the State Leagues. At the.former the delegates 
ad a special mass meeting, owing chiefly to the 
act that the parish hall could not accommodate the 
xpected audience, the speakers being Rev. C. H. 
Vinkelmann, St. Louis, who spoke on Motherhood, 
nd Rev. Albert Mayer, Spiritual Director, who 
reated of Activities for Catholic Women. Joint 
essions with the men delegates were also attended, 
nd at one of these the chairladies of all standing 
ommittees reported on the endeavors pursued by 
hem. The outstanding, though by no means the 
nly activity of the Union is maintenance of Mother 
f Good Counsel Home for Incurables. Mrs. M. 
3resser was re-elected President, most of the other 
fficers also being similarly honored. The Resolu- 
ions ratified by the convention are grouped under 
he following heads: 

Our Holy Father; Christian Education in the Home; 
angers of Co-Education; Reading the Catechism in the 
Tome; Immoral Reading and Salacious Films; Loss ot 
flodesty; Women in Politics; Study of the Holy Father’s 
ineyclical on Education. 

At the Indiana convention, the President of the 

omen’s League, Mrs. Anna M. Kunkel, of La- 
ayette, presented her report and message at the 
1 mass meeting, at which one of the addresses, 


by Rev. Albert Wilberding, O. F. M., was directed 
to women in particular. At a joint meeting, the 
delegates heard an address on Credit Unions and 
the report on the endeavors of the Central Bureau. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Chas. Thiele, Fort Wayne, Rev. 
Andrew Bauer, Mariah Hill, Mr. Aug. F. Brock- 
land, of the Central Bureau, addressed the delegates 
at separate sessions. Mrs. Kunkel was again chosen 
President. The resolutions deal largely with topics 
treated in those adopted by the Missouri Branch, 
a special declaration on The Family and Working 
Women being added. 

Both conventions developed proofs of patient and 
persistent efforts. The mission of organized women 
in charity was set before both groups, and its ful- 
fillment is the chief aim of their endeavors. 


Mo. Young Men’s Committee Organize District 
League 


The convention of the Cath. Union and Cath. 
Women’s Union of Mo., held in Westphalia, May 
11-13, with which a mass meeting and_ business 
sessions of the Young Men’s Committee were com- 
bined, offered occasion for the consummation of 
plans for the organization of a District League of 
young men’s societies. As reported in a previous 
issue, Rev. Fathers R. B. Schuler, St. Louis, Spirit- 
ual Director, and Rev. Jos. Vogelweid, Jefferson 
City, had previously promoted the affiliation of a 
number of societies in Osage, Cole, Maries and 
Miller counties, and it was this group that formed 
a District federation at a mass meeting for the 


- young men, held Sunday evening, May 11. 


A representative of the young men’s committee, Mr. 
Russell Boudreau, St. Louis, had creditably participated in 
the program of the general mass meeting in the afternoon of 
the same day. ‘The principal addresses delivered at the 
young men’s mass meeting were on “The Young Man’s In- 
terest in the Catholic Movement,” by Paul P. Hoegen, St. 
Louis, “The Young Man’s Problem,” by Rev. J. G. Schmidt, 
S. T. L., St. Thomas, and on the proposed District League, 
by Rev. Vogelweid. This league, of which Fr. Vogelweid 
is to be Spiritual Director, is to meet at regular intervals, 
to discuss problems affecting the young men in particular, 
and engage in activities commensurate with their resources 
and needs. Rev. Schuler presided, having outlined the aims 
of the organization and its growth during the past year. 

At business sessions of the State unit of the young men, 
they voted $75 from the treasury for the Diamond Jubilee 
Gift Fund of the C. V., to be presented at the Baltimore 
convention, and elected the following officers: Robert 
Young, Jéfferson City, President; Elmer Breer, St. Louis, 
Vice-President; Louis Gassner, St. Louis, Secretary; Or- 
ville Schaefers, Hermann, Treasurer; Lambert Lubbers and 
Vincent Schuermann, both of St. Louis, and B. Bexten, 
Richfountain, Members of the Executive Board. The Cath. 
Union, on its part, selected six members of the Young 
Men’s Committee as officers of the senior body. 


The development in the young men’s movement 
in the Missouri Union is promising. Two District 
Leagues are now functioning, while others are to 
be organized as opportunity offers. 


From Study Club to Parish Forum 
Execution of a plan to organize a forum, in which 
all the societies of men in the congregation are to 
be represented, is under way in St. Ann’s parish, 
Milwaukee, of which Rt. Rev. Msgr. A. B. Salick 


ae—seae = = 


“is pastor. 
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The Review, a monthly publication “de- 
voted to the interests of St. Ann’s Congregation,” 


declares regarding this project: 


“The Catholic Central Verein has strongly recommended 
study clubs for many years. St. Ann Conference, which is 
affiliated with the Catholic Central Verein of Wisconsin, 
organized a study club several years ago, and the Foresters 
organized a club last Fall; but it was the opinion of St. 
Ann’s Union that the St. Joseph Society, the largest or- 
ganization of men in the parish, should take the lead in the 
parish organization.” 


In the face of such efforts the quite general in- 
difference towards study appears all the more glar- 


ing. 


Resolutions of State League Conventions 


Of the Resolutions adopted by the Vincennes 
convention of St. Joseph State League of Indiana 
we present the following: 

Unemployment 

In a well ordered society every man able and willing to 
work should be able to find work. The present widespread 
unemployment is deplorable and we conceive it due to the 
chaotic conditions of our present means of production and 
distribution. Artificial means, such as curtailing the work- 
ing hours in industry, may act as an expedient to ameliorate 


.the present hardships and distress, and such means should, 


within reasonable limits, be encouraged. However, we 
again remind our people that no permanent solution of the 
labor question and associated social questions can be hoped 


_ for without the aid of religion—the teachings of positive 


Christianity—the re-establishment of social justice and 


_ Christian charity. 


In consideration thereof we repeat our appeal, so often 
made, for the study of the social and economic problems of 
the day, and as a guide for such study we recommend the 
reading and study of our official organ Central Blatt and 
Social Justice and other literature of our Central Bureau. 

Credit Unions 


At no other time in our history was education in the 
principles and practice of thrift more necessary than at 
present. As a means to this end, and because of other 
benefits offered, the Central Verein has for a number of 
years advocated the organization of Credit Unions in 
parishes in which they are feasible. 

The object of the Credit Union is to promote thrift by 
saving and to offer credit and loan facilities, on small loans, 
to its members. 

We therefore again recommend to our affiliated societies 
the study of this movement and active interest in the 
establishment of such Unions. 


. Lay Retreats ag 
St. Joseph State League and the Central Verein have for 


many years been ardent and enthusiastic supporters of the 
_lay retreat movement. The many opportunities now afforded 


to make retreats, the increasing number of laymen and 


- women attending them, and the unanimous and unqualified 
‘approval of this movement by the hierarchy and clergy 


prove that the lay retreat is supplying a need in the spiritual 


— dife of our Catholic people. 


We urge our membership to avail themselves of all oppor- 
ities to make retreats and thus enkindle in themselves 
of our Holy Faith. 

year’s convention-of the Catholic Union of 
uri ratified a number of timely and pertinent 
ms, several of which are deserving of spe- 
ce. A topic rarely treated by our State 
> subject of the following declaration: 
‘ude for the Negro Race 
ed of members of vario 


us * 
either to seek their 


family, the state and the nation those guarantees of — 


in Washington, April 22-23. | 


‘ A .| 
and loyalty for this country. Yet discrimination agai 
them is quite general. f 

Our Holy Church has ever been the friend of the we; 
and the oppressed, and therefore we feel it our duty | 
espouse the cause of the Negro race and gain it for t 
Church, which is Catholic in deed as well as in name, 
is the democratic spirit of the Church that appeals m« 
strongly to the Negro. | 

We recommend in particular a sympathetic study of t 
Negro temperament with a view to a better understandi 
of the avenue of approach to the individual and the ra 
This may vary according to the degree of education a 
culture, but must, ultimately, satisfy the craving for Divi 
Truth. Religion with the Negro is by no means altogeth 
a matter of mere sentimentality or emotionalism, althou; 
the liturgy of the Church, with its beauty of action, sow 
and color, makes a strong appeal, as is indeed intended 
the Church. Catholic schools for Negro children undout 
edly constitute the greatest need, especially in view of t 
Holy Father’s recent Encyclical. For social improveme 
vocational schools must be established in order to build 1 
a strong middle class, an element which up to this time h 
been sorely lacking, but which is the back-bone of eve 
organized society. 

Other statements are on Our Holy Father; Ed: 
cation; Citizenship; The Christian Home; Legisl 
tion; Domestic and International Peace; Diamor 
Jubilee of the C. V.; The Laetare Medalist. T1 
lengthy but vigorous declaration on Legislation d 
velops these thoughts: 

“We are pledged by our Holy Faith to obey faithful 
the laws of our country and to be subject to every lawf 
authority. As American citizens we are assured that 
laws are to be enacted by the consent of the govern 
Civil laws should be based on the eternal law of God ar 
conduce to the welfare of the nation. All laws enacted 
conformity with the law of God (the Ten Commandment: 
must be obeyed without question. They are binding in co: 
science. Other laws, enacted for the good of the govern 
and not based on Divine Law, must be ratified by 
assent of those governed. This is done either by pub 
referendum or by authorized representation. This is t 
fundamental principle of democracy. : 

“The manifest tendency of today to take from the peop 
this right of assent and to lodge too much power in t 
Federal Government and its chief executive is growing 
such an extent as to seriously menace the future of repr 
sentative government.” = ; 

This tendency, we read, is viewed with alarm by “m 
of intelligence and vision in all walks of life.’ The Jone 
Cooper Maternity Bill and Federal Department of Educ 
tion measures are pointed to as substantiating the prese: 
of this unwholesome trend, and the societies are urgec 
oppose the respective measures. The members are ad 
to use their best efforts “to secure for the home, 


. 
« 


and Christian happiness” which are “the fundamental 
ciple of the Constitution” of our country. 


| Miscellany 

The Director of the Central Bureau was e 
Vice-President of the Catholic Association fo 
ternational Peace at its fourth annual meeti: 


_ One of our pamphlet racks, donatec 
Rita’s Hall, Manila, has now been 


a 
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gue of Indiana set a good example of active in- 
est in spreading Central-Blatt and Social Justice. 
esident Jos. Bauer had recommended efforts at 
aining subscriptions and had appointed a com- 
tee for that purpose. The latter succeeded in 
raining 25 subscriptions, including a few  re- 
pvals, during the convention. 

weaders in the State League understand that the mi- 
tity represented in the Central Verein should be well 
mrmed on Catholic Action, and well grounded in cor- 
t social thought. Our publication is an aid to that 


4 Souvenir Program, that would reflect credit 
{a national convention, was prepared for the 
mnty-first general convention of the State League 
Kansas, held in Seneca May 11 and 12, by the 
val committee, Mr. F. J. Holthaus, chairman. ‘The 
bklet has 68 pages and cover, and is well edited 
1 printed. 

informative articles deal with: The Cath. Central Verein 
‘America; The Central Bureau of the C. V.; History of 
. Peter and Paul Parish; Historical Stray Bits; The 
mnsas Branch of the C. V.; Sts. Peter and Paul Benev- 
wnt Society of Seneca; The Fourth Degree and the Seneca 
puncil, K. of C., and the pious parish societies of men and 
pmen. All articles are marked by objective chronicling 
i facts, which makes of the program not only a reminder 
ithe convention but a historical document. 


\A Catholic woman, a college graduate, writes: 


I think it a shame that you do not have a larger sub- 
fiption list for so thoughtful a publication. There are 
2 reasons: One, that we have too many Catholic pub- 
fations (some so sugary that they nauseate), and the 
ser, that the bulk of people haven’t awakened to a sense 
* social justice for the masses, being concerned only for 
»mselves and their immediate interests. You are courage- 
3 to carry on as you have, and your work will grow and 
come more fully recognized.” 


Books Reviewed 

xikon fiir Theologie und Kirche. Herausgegeben von 

Dr. Michael Buchberger, Bishop v. Regensburg. 

Mole I> 4 Fretbure and St Louis; By Herder 

Book Co. $8.50. 
‘The enormous growth of knowledge in our days 
's rendered the encyclopedia an indispensable tool 
the world of learning. Not only does the man of 
Iture stand in need of a general work of refer- 
ce that keeps him abreast of scientific progress, 
t the professional scholar as well requires an 
cyclopedia of a more specific nature that covers 
e fields which he cultivates. Hence, no argu- 
ent is necessary to prove the need of a reference 
ork that deals especially with topics relating to 
eology and the Church. The new encyclopedia 
ntioned above will have no difficulty in finding a 
oper niche in the temple of learning nor an ap- 
opriate place on the book shelves of the theologian 
of those interested in the subject of religion. 
To be of practical value an encyclopedia must 
succinct, yet comprehensive, and thoroughly up 
date. An article in a work of reference ought 
cover its subject fully but it need not exhaust it. 
he latter is attempted the encyclopedia will 
ably grow to unwieldly proportions and de- 
s original purpose of affording quick and 
information. ‘The present work observes 
respect the happy means. It gives adequate 
on the various subjects but avoids ex- 


panding each item into a complete treatise. This, 
unless our judgment is wrong, is exactly what the 
user of a reference work expects. 

Nothing becomes obsolete more quickly than a 
work of reference. For that reason alone the com- 
pass of such a work should be kept within moderate 
dimensions so that it may frequently be republished. 
The work before us is decidedly up to the minute 
and the rate at which the successive volumes are to 
be published guarantees that the first volume will 
not be hopelessly antiquated by the time the last 
one will make its appearance. It embodies in 
an eminent degree the two essential features of a 
desirable encyclopedia: 
dateness. Its articles, moreover, bear in every case 
that has been tested the imprint of sound and re- 
liable scholarship. 

The first volume is well enriched by maps and 
other pertinent illustrations that really bear on the 
matter under discussion. On the other hand it does 
not make the mistake of trying to be a picture book, 
and that is all to the good. For after all the main 
thing we seek in an encyclopedia is exact informa- 
tion and not esthetical enjoyment. We trust the 
future volumes will continue this policy of wise 
restraint. 

The readers of this review will be particularly 
interested in subjects touching on the social sciences. 
They will not be disappointed in this volume. The 
topics dear to their heart receive the attention they 
deserve. The enumeration of some of the pertinent 
catchwords will easily convince them that this is the 
case. A cursory review brings them face to face 
with the following topics of vital importance: 
Alkoholismus, Abstinenzbewegung, Almosen, Ameri- 
kanismus, Anstaltserziehung, Anthropologie, Anti- 
semitismus, Arbeit, Arbeiterbewegung, Arbeiter- 
frage, Arbeiterseelsorge, Akademikerseelsorge, Ar- 
beitervereine, Arbeiterwohlfahrt, Arbeitsvertrag, Ar- 
menbibel, Armenpflege, Armut, Armutsstreit, Artes 
liberales, Aszese, Aufklarung, Sexuelle Aufklarung, 
Auslandsdeutschtum, Auswandererseelsorge, Auto- 


nomie, Bahnhofsmission, Bankrott, Bankwesen, Bar- 


flisserorden, Barmherzige Brtder, Barmherzige 
Schwestern, Barmherzigkeit. The wealth of detail 
with which matters of sociological nature are treated 
leads us to anticipate that other branches of learning 
are dealt with in the same comprehensive manner. 
This hope is justified by the facts. The depart- 
ments of philosophy, dogma, liturgy, biography, his- 
tory, ethics and the practical care of souls leave 
nothing to be desired. ‘The bibliography is chiefly, 
though not exclusively, German. sineies 

What has been said will convince the reader that 
the monumental work represents a mine of informa- 
tion not only for the student of theology but also 
for the priest engaged in the practical ministry and 
the educated layman, who in our days must be pre- 
pared to give an account of the faith that is within 
him and who wishes to apply Catholic principles to 
the daily problems of life. 


passed by any similar modern publication. It will 
prove a safe guide and a valuable time saver. 
as , C. BRuEHL 
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condensation and up-to- 


In solidity of doctrine. 
and clearness of exposition the work is not sur- 
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Central-Blatt and Social Justice 


Verdéffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 
Das Komitee fiir soziale Propaganda: 


Joseph Matt, St. Paul, Vize-Vorsitzender; Willibald 
Eibner, New Ulm, Minny. Prasiid. GaVa> Ite Rev. Msgr. 
Dr. Joseph Och, Columbus, O.; V. Rev. A. J. Muench, St. 
Francis, Wis.; ‘Chas. Korz, Butler, N. J.; Rev. Wm. J. 
Engelen, S. J., Toledo, O.; H. B. Dielmann, San An- 
tonio, Tex.; Nicholas Dietz, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Otto H. 
Kreuzberger, Evansville, Ind.; F. P. Kenkel, Leiter der 
Cc. St, St. Louis, Mo. 

Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen, usw., bestimmt fur 
die Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
ten an 


Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Caspar Decurtins, ein Donoso 
Cortes des Schweizerlandes. 


ik 


Decurtins hatte vom Arbeiterbund gehofft, er 
werde einen heilsamen Einfluss zur Beendigung der 
seit der franzdsischen Revolution auch in der 
Schweiz fast ununterbrochenen religiosen Unter- 
driickung austben. Seine Reden auf der konsti- 
tuierenden Versammlung des Arbeiterbundes in 
Aarau, dann auf den Arbeitertagen in Olten (1890) 
und Biel (1893) schlugen gewaltig ein. Dass an 
letzterem Orte vor einer stark mehrheitlichen Ver- 
sammlung protestantisch-sozialistischer Arbeiter eine 
Zustimmung zur Enzyklika Rerum Novarum Papst 
Leos XIII, wenn auch in etwas abgeschwachter 
Form, votiert wurde, erregte grosses Aufsehen. Als 
aber im Arbeiterbunde immer haufiger kulturkam- 
pferische, ftir die katholischen Mitglieder beleidigende 
i Reden und Hetzereien an die Stelle ehrlichen Ein- 
tretens fur den damals wahrhaft sehr nothleidenden 
Arbeiterstand traten, war es Decurtins, der unter 
grosstem Aufsehen im ganzen Lande aus dem Bun- 
desvorstand des Arbeiterbundes wieder austrat. 
(Dies geschah im Jahre 1910). Die katholische Ar- 
beiterschaft begann sich dann auch bald in selbstan- 
digen Arbeitervereinen und christlich-sozialen Ge- 
werkschaften zu sammeln und besitzt heute in der 
Leitung des tapferen, unermiidlichen Nationalrathes 
Josef Scherer und des Geistlichen Scheiwiller eine 
_ machtige Organisation, den “Christlichso- 

F Shade Arhepter baind? 

Decurtins war in sozialer Hinsicht seinen konser- 
f -vativen Kollegen in der Bundesversammlung um ein 
ezennium vorausgeeilt. Jene, zumeist aus mehr 
arischen Gegenden stammend, (Urkantone, Lu- 
Freiburg, Wallis, Graubiinden) bekundeten 
soziale Frage wenig Interesse und ihr be- 
ter alter Fithrer Philipp Anton Segesser soll 
jungen Freund und begeisterten 
abfallig a haben: “Mit seinen tiber- 
cH 


om se a a eae a 
75 . 


> 


-tracht. 


-nale), und wobei Sie untersttitzt wurden di 
iser.’ 


Heute, besonders seit dem Parteitag von Luzei 
1928, hat sich die konservative Volkspartei offizie 
zu den sozialen Ideen und Programmen bekannt ur 
sich mit dem christlich-sozialen Fligel innerhalb di 
Nationalraths-Fraktion vollends befreundet. Die g 
meinsame bolschewistische Gefahr bringt eben noc 
Vieles zustande! 


Im Oktober 1888 stellten Decurtins und Fave 
die Motion betreffend Anbahnung i1 
ternationalenArbeitsschutzes, wr 
Decurtins verfasste dariiber im Auftrag der Lande 
regierung ein Gutachten: “La question de la pri 
tection ouvriére internationale.”” Als dann Kaisi 
Wilhelm II. an die Spitze dieser Bewegung trat ur 
1890 die Arbeitsschutz-Konferenz nach Berlin et 
berief, fiel es unangenehm auf und wurde mit Ree! 
als Undankbarkeit empfunden, dass der hervorr’ 
gende Motionar Decurtins selber nicht zu de 
schweizerischen Delegierten gehdérte. Auch wied 
ein Schulbeispiel protestantischer Engherzigkeit ur 
Intoleranz! Bei seiner Arbeit fiir die Durchfthrur 
des Schweizerischen Fabrikgesetzes fand Decurtir 
viel Entgegenkommen von Seite des Ministe 
Deucher. Decurtins trat u. a. kraftig fiir die Fre 
gabe des Samstagnachmittag ein. Mit Bedauern sz 
er, dass ftir das Wirthschafts- und Hotelpersonal : 
Punkto Sonntagsruhe so wenig gescheh 
Aber auf diesem Gebiete fand er ahnlich wie de 
edle Arbeiterfreund Domherr Dr. Loretz wenig Ve 
standnis, selbst unter den eigenen Parteigenosse 
Es war alles schon zu sehr mit der Fremdenindi 
strie verbandelt und fast einseitig auf diesem E 
werb versessen. Als ob diese Industrie darob 21 
grunde gegangen ware, wenn unter das ohnehin si 
zialistisch angehauchte Hotelpersonal mehr Religic 
und Zufriedenheit durch die von Loretz und D) 
curtins gestellten Forderungen gekommen ware. 
konnte man wahrlich sagen: Das Geld ist das S 
krament des Teufels! Aus Geldriicksichten las 
man die Arbeiterschaft einer ganzen Landesinc 
strie religidser und damit auch sittlicher Verwal 
losung anheimfallen ! 

Der grossen sozialen Thatigkeit von National 
Decurtins folgte die dankbare Anerkennung seite! 
der Kirche. Im Juli 1890 schrieb der englische 
dinal Manning an Decurtins u. a.: “In erster | 
sind jene Grundsatze zu wahren, elon das” 
des Einzelmenschen und der Gesellschaft regi 
Kauf um den niedrigsten und Verkauf um 
héchsten Preis kommt erst in zweiter Linie in 
Das ist die grosse Frage, welche § 
Offentlichen Gewissen Europas aufgedra 
(in der Schrift: La protection ouvriére i 
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r wohl Caspars Rede auf dem Kongress fiir Ar- 
wterschutz in Zurich (23.-28. August 1897), wo 
wa 400 Theilnehmer, davon 293 Arbeiter-Dele- 
rrte waren, wo er das beruhmte Rededuell mit 
bel hatte und neben Liebknecht aus Berlin und 
einrich Scherrer, St. Gallen, die Schlussrede hielt, 
e Rede von ungewohnlicher Wirkung, die inter- 
iionales Aufsehen erregte. Der Osterreichische 
vichtsratsabgeordnete und Soziologe Dr. Scheicher 
nirieb im “Korrespondenzblatt fiir den katholischen 
erus Oesterreichs” vom 25. September 1897: 
Yar es gut, dass ein internationaler Kongress ein- 
-ufen wurde? Ware es nicht besser gewesen, nur 

katholischen Sozialpolitiker zu versammeln, ka- 
blische Soziologie zu behandeln? Ich behaupte, 
r die Gegenwart dezidiert: Nein. Es kann eine 
tit geben oder kommen, in welcher wir separiert 
S versammeln mussen. Allein gegenwartig ist fiir 
sernationale Kongresse der gtnstige Zeitpunkt. 
. Decurtins hat durch die Veranstaltung eines sol- 
en etwas Grosses geleistet, er hat der christlichen 
ee mehr geholfen, als ein Duzend Katholikentage 
mn konnen.” .Im weiteren wirdigte Dr. Paul 
sgax, nachmaliger handelspolitischer Redakteur an 
r liberalen “Neuen Ziircher-Zeitung’’, die soziale 
rbeit unseres Fihrers im 1. Band der “Schweizer 
atter fur Wirthschafts- und Sozialpolitik” unter 
m Titel: “Str6mungen im schweizerischen Ar- 
iterbund. Nachtragliche Bemerkungen zum Aus- 
tt von Dr. Decurtins.” In Frankreich Charles 
moit in der “Revue des deux modes” 1895 Bd. I 
t der Studie: “Une Democratie Historique”. 


Wie wir schon erwahnt, war Decurtins in fast al- 
1 anderen Belangen unentwegter Gegner jedweder 
erstaatlichung, selbst betr. die vom ersten katho- 
chen Minister Dr. Zemp geforderte Eisenbahn- 
rstaatlichung, ebenso Gegner der Errichtung einer 
aweizerischen Nationalbank. Insbesondere aber 
kampfte er eine Verstaatlichung auf dem Gebiete: 
s Schulwesens, wovon spater die Rede sein wird. 
curtins erklarte in seiner Programmrede, der 
ede eines grossen Féderalisten, im Nationalrathe: 
Vohin es ftihrt, wenn alle Gewalt auf einem Punk- 
‘konzentriert wird, das haben Sie in den uns um- 
benden Landern, vorziiglich im republikanischen 
-ankreich gesehen. Was dort die Republik schon 
ehrere Male zu Grunde gerichtet und ihr eine 
ohe lebensfahige Existenz unmdglich gemacht hat, 
der Umstand, dass die Centralgewalt die Macht 
litisch einseitig ausgebeutet, dass dort ein ein- 
itiges Parteiregiment geherrscht. Es war ja das 
i uns in der Schweiz vielleicht auch so, aber der 
-walten waren nicht so viele, dass das Parteiregi- 
allmachtig wurde. Wenn aber immer mehr 
2 in die eine Hand des Bundesrathes (Landes- 
erung) gelegt wird, so muss umsomehr fiir die 
ymie der Kantone gesorgt werden und dafur, 
die einzelnen Gebilde und Stromungen im 
zu ihrem Rechte gelangen. . . . Deshalb ver- 
wir, dass Garantien daftr geboten werden, 
; die Kantone und einzelne andere Gebilde 
erinnere an ie Berufsgenossenschaften und 
sser aan — ein aor mitzu- 


Worin besteht eigentlich die Individualitat unseres 
Staates im Volkerleben? Doch in dem hohen Mass 
der Freiheit! Und worin wurzelt diese altgerma- 
nische Freiheit? Sie hangt zusammen mit dem F6- 
deralismus, der unserer Verfassung zu Grunde liegt. 
Deshalb hatten wir mehr Freiheit, als die uns umge- 
benden Lander. Wenn Sie alles centralisieren, 
wodurch interscheiden wir uns von einer parlamen- 
tarischen Regierung, wodurch unterscheiden wir uns 
noch von der mit einer Konstitution ausgeriisteten 
Monarchie? Durch gar wenig. Ob die sieben herr- 
schen oder nur einer, das ist mir ganz gleich, denn 
unter den sieben wird doch derjenige, welcher der 
Bedeutendste und Hervorragendste ist, herrschen. Es 
kann dann ein einzelner Bundesrath so viel herrschen 
wie der Grossherzog von Baden oder der Konig von 
Wurttemberg, und es hat ja schon Bundesrathe gege- 
ben, welche mehr Einfluss hatten und soviel regier- 
ten, als die genannten Souverane. Aber die Macht- 
fulle war nicht so gross, dass sie in alle Lebensbedin- 
gungen hineingreifen konnte. Centralisieren Sie aber 
alles, wollen Sie die Regentschaft allein in die Hand 
des Bundesrathes legen, dann sind wir nicht mehr 
weit vom Casarismus entfernt. Wenn der Bundesrath 
einmal Tausende von Offizieren und Eisenbahnbe- 
amten, vom untersten Weichenwachter bis zum 
obersten Verwaltungsrath, und wenn er alle még- 
lichen Bankrathe, Kommerzienrathe u. s. w. er- 
nennt, dann kann man ftirwahr sagen: wir sind am 
Ende der schweizerischen Freiheit. 2 

“Tch bin ein aufrichtiger Freund des sozialen 
Fortschritts, aber ich finde mich in Uebereinstim- 
mung mit einem hervorragenden deutschen Sozio- 
logen, der gesagt hat, dass die grossen sozialen 
Probleme sich nicht Ilésen lassen, weil man aus 
deren Losung politisches Kapital schlagen méochte. 
Es hat mich sehr gefreut, denn Herr Brosi war so 
offen erklart zu haben, die Regentschaft musse in 
einer Hand liegen. Ich aber erklare: so lange 
alles centralisiert wird, sehe ich in einer derartigen 
Losung der sozialen Probleme eine Gefahr fur die 
alte Schweizerfreiheit, und so lange kann ich bei der 
Losung nicht mitwirken, weil as sich nicht um den 
sozialen Fortschritt handelt, sondern um die Re- 
gentschaft der Partei.” 

Um nochmals auf den Féderalismus unseres gros- 
sen Soziologen zurtickzukommen, so war er einer 
der feurigsten und stolzesten unter allen katholi- 
schen Politikern. Und doch arbeitete er mindestens 
so viel wie seine Rathskollegen, die vor allem ihre 
Krafte dem engen Heimathlandchen weihten, fur 
das gesamte schweizerische Vaterland und verkehrte 
und arbeitete auch mit den mehr centralistisch ein- 
gestellten Politikern in freundschaftlichster Weise. 
Er war mit Leib und Seele fiir die Erhaltung der 
alten katholischen Positionen in den fdrderalistisch- 
gesinnten Urkantonen, im Wallis und Freiburg. Auf 
der anderen Seite aber war Decurtins geistig viel zu 


iiberragend, als dass er daneben nicht auch die Pflege ‘ aa 


des katholischen Neulandes in der Diaspora, in den 
Kantonen Ziirich, Bern, Waadt und den parita-_ 
tischen Kantonen St. Gallen, Aargau, Thurgau ete 
als wichtige Aufgabe erkannt und protegiert hatte. | 
Ja, Caspar Dern hatte in seinem jouer Jal 
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zehnt gerade unter den dortigen Jung-Konservati- 
ven und Christlichsozialen die begeistertsten und 
treuesten Freunde und Vertheidiger. Die katholisch- 
konservativen Bergkantone nicht vernachlassigen, 
aber andererseits auch fiir die Bedrangten unter den 
Protestanten immer eifriger sorgen, dies ist die dop- 
pelte Pflicht der Partei, heute besser gesagt der K a- 
tholischen Aktion, und Decurtins ist die- 
ser Pflicht stets nachgekommen. Der Freund 
unseres grossen Todten in den “Neuen Ztrcher 
Nachrichten” schreibt hier sehr gut: ‘Wenn es 
eine Partei gibt, die auf das historisch Gewordene 
im Vaterlande gerne und freudig und im wohlver- 
standenen eigenen Interesse Riicksicht nimmt, so ist 
es unsere katholische Volkspartei, aber dartber 
hinaus sind uns neue Aufgaben und 
P fliechten erwachsen, auf welche schon das 
Genie eines Decurtins vorausschauend hingewiesen 
hat und die er mit Recht als das kommende Pro- 
gramm der katholischen Schweiz betrachtete.”’ 


Unbeachtet seines offenen, mittunter sehr leiden- 
schaftlichen Auftretens und Redens besass Caspar 
Decurtins in und ausserhalb des Parlaments zahl- 
lose Freunde in allen Parteilagern, unter den Prote- 
stanten vornehmlich die Nationalrathe Theodor 
Curti, spateren Chefredakteur der “Frankfurter 
Zeitung’; Hofmann, den nachmaligen gefeierten 
Bundesprasidenten, dann Favon, Heinrich Scherrer, 
Otto Weber, Dr. Briistlein u. a. Unter den katho- 
lischen Geistlichen vor allem seinen spateren Dio- 
zesanbischof Dr. Georgius Schmid von Grineck, P. 


Maurus Carnot, Domherr Berther, Pfarrer Brugger ~ 


von Truns, den heiligmassigen Pralaten Kleiser von 
Fribourg, Pralat Lauter, Dr. Beck, den Basler Kon- 
vertiten und nachmaligen Mitkampfer gegen den 
Modernismus Pralat Dr. Speiser von Basel, den Lu- 
zerner Stiftspropst Dr. Franz Segesser, der z. Z. 
auch an der grossen Decurtinsbiographie arbeitet, 
Pfarrer Josef Burtscher, u. v. a. Unter den Laien 
seine eigeren Kampfgenossen und Freunde: Py- 
thon, Feigenwinter, Jules Beck und Prof. Dr. Rein- 
hardt, den damals ersten Historiker der katholischen 
Schweiz. Ferner die Kollegen in der Bundesver- 
sammlung: Ph. A. Segesser, Anton von Roten, dé 
Wuilleret und Remigius von Peterelli,—also vier 
Aristokraten, die aber im Grunde genommen ech- 
tere Demokraten waren als Dutzende liberaler und 


konservativer Hurra-Demokraten und Patent-Re- 


publikaner. Weitere intime Freunde waren die Ab- 
-geordneten: V. Fischer, Beck-Leu und Jos. Wini- 
ger von Luzern, Muheim von Uri, Rusch von Ap- 
penzell, Benziger von Einsiedeln, Theodor Wirz und 
Ming von Obwalden, Hanggi von Solothurn, Schmid 
aus dem Zugerland, Pedrazzini vom Tessin und die 
engeren Landsleute aus dem Biindnerland Franz 
von Peterelli und Dr, Schmid, mein eingangs ge- 
nannter Onkel und Pathe, der noch heute als Kan- 
_ tonsrichter von Graubiinden seines Amtes waltet. 
s Wir sehen, Decurtins pflegte gleich innige 
reundschaft mit Mannern des 
een A Gels dues Birger. and 
1 h wie der Arbeiter- 


% 


ee. (er 


und Rhatoromanisch- 


it 


schweizern ebenso wie mit Abgeordneten der fre 
zosischen und italienischen Schweiz. Er war w¢ 
auch der Einzige im ganzen Parlament, der sar 
liche vier Landessprachen vollkommen_ beherrs« 
hat. Von den Genannten waren, als Decurtins | 
Kampf gegen den Modernismus spater auch aus d 
eigenen Lager unerwarteten Angriffen ausgese 
war, bereits viele verstorben, die iibrige grosse Sek 
der Freunde aus besseren Tagen schrumpfte jede 
in der Zeit des Kampfes und der Noth bedenklich : 
sammen, so dass es oft schien, Decurtins stehe all 
und verlassen im grossen Streite da, abgesehen v 
ein paar treuen Priestern und einigen neuhinzu; 
kommenen blutjungen Haudegen, die auch dann 1 
dem “Lowen von Truns” durch dick und du 
gingen. 

Von Seite der Schweizer-Landesbehorde war 
ein Akt der Undankbarkeit, dass sie Decurtins tri 
dessen gewaltigen Verdiensten auf dem Gebiete ¢ 
wenn auch kleinsten, so doch wunderbaren, rha 
romanischen und ladinischen Literatur und Kul 
nicht in die Kommission der Schweizerischen Sck 
ler-Stiftung wahlte; dankbar empfunden hat es ¢ 
fiir unser Gelehrte, dass der oberwahnte Freimau: 
Minister Schenk seinem Monumentalwerk, ¢ 
“Rhatoromanischen Chrestomathie” viel Wohl 
len entgegenbrachte. 

Am meisten schmerzte es Decurtins in sein 
ganzen langen politischen Leben, dass er wegen s 
nem Kampfe gegen die modernistische Weltseuc 
von eigenen katholischen Fiihrerkreisen angegt 
fen, von den Katholikentagen allmahlig weg: 
drangt, und ihm eine Zeit lang beinahe die gar 
katholische Parteipresse gesperrt wurde. Da wa 
der bekannte Reiseschriftsteller und Chefredakte 
der “Neuen Zurcher Nachrichten”, der spatere } 
tionalrath Baumberger, und vor allem der origine 
junge Appenzeller Redakteur J. B. Rusch vom “S 
gauser Landel”, die ihm ritterlichihre Zeitungen z 
Verfugung stellten. Letzterer hieb damals und he 
noch auf die katholischen Gegner Decurtins’ 
drein, dass as bald des Guten zu viel ward. Ael 
lich vertheidigten den damals bereits ergrau 
Kampen die jungen Publizisten Otto Walter, 
Karl Wick, heute Redakteur am “Vaterland”’, I 
zern, und Dr. Leo Cavelti sel., der gleich nach C 
pars Tode ein prachtiges Biichlein iiber  seir 
einstigen Professor geschrieben hat. 3 

Treu bis zum Tode blieben Decurtins seine wa 
ren Oberlander Bauern und Bergpfarrer, die 
immer wieder zur Wiederwahl in den National 
und Grossen Rath verhalfen, obwohl von Chur 
scharfe Konkurrenten aus dem eigenen Lage 
standen. Die Oberlander hatten aber auch viel 
ihrem Caspar vorloren. Ihm war kein Weg zu w 
keine Mithe zu gross, wenn as galt, einer F 
einer Gemeinde, einem jungen Manne, einer 
nen Seele einen Liebesdienst zu erweisen. 
haftig! Die beiden Namen Caspar Decurti 
Bindner Oberland kann man nie von einan 
nen, so wenig wie etwa die Namen: Andr 
und heiliges Land Tirol! 

Dr. Jur. JoHANN F 
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Aus Central-Verein und Cen- 
tral-Stelle. 


Wach auf, katholisches Volk, zeig reichliches Interesse 
‘ Haus, Familie und Schule! Hier tobt der Kampf 
as Glick der Zukunft. Hilf retten, was noch zu retten 
, halte schiitzend deine Hande iiber das Heiligthum 
c Ehe und Familie und iiber die kostbarsten Kleinodien 
‘ses Heiligthums, die Kinder! Viel Versdumtes muss 
t verstarktem Eifer nachgeholt werden. Werde dir 
mer Verantwortung recht bewusst und handle danach, 
vor grosser Schaden fiir Volk und Kultur, fiir Kirche 
d Vaterland entstanden ist! 


Dr. Caspar Klein, Bischof von Paderborn. 
(Aus dem jiingsten Hirtenbrief “Ueber Bolschewismus, 
eidenkerthum und ihre Bekampfung.’”) 


Die Junger aber erstaunten tuber seine Worte. 
Allein Jesus hob abermal an und sprach zu 
ihnen: Kindlein, wie schwer ist es, dass die, 
WEes Cul Cala tt tes doa sumGre lid: cyoer = 


Pemoitiee Nee iteedsa Sik ea ch Gro tite s 
eingehen |“ (Mark. 10, 24.) 


Christliche Liebe und soziale Gerechtigkeit. 


Unter der Uberschrift: “Der Paravent” nimmt das 
ipstliche Organ: Osservatore Romano Stellung zu den 
mristuslasterungen des russischen ,,Bundes der Gott- 
sen‘. Die Ausfithrungen, die wir der ‘Augsburger 
ystzeitung’ (23. April) entnehmen, sind von grundle- 
ender Bedeutung fiir katholische soziale und caritative 
irbeit. 

Beim Anblick solcher gotteslasterlicher Illu- 
‘rationen ist unsere Entristung ungentgend, 
‘enn sie sich beschrankt auf den heuchlerischen 
‘rotest eines Pharisaers. 


~Vielleicht ist es besser, demuthig nachzuden- 
en, und eine kurz Gewissensert- 
orschung anzustellen. Warum stellt der 
olschewismus Christus dar als den “Paravent” 
er Kapitalisten? Warum diese Illustration, die 
ur ein Symbol fiir eine Menge von Artikeln und 
‘eden ist? Warum ist das Volk so leicht ge- 
eigt, ihnen zu glauben? 

Bekennen wir es freimtithig, viele derer, die 
ich Anhanger der Lehre Jesu nannten und noch 
ennen, haben ihn allzu oft verrathen Bemuhen 
ich alle, wirklich alle diese Anhanger Jesu, in 
ieser Welt die gottgewollte Gerechtigkeit und 
armherzigkeit zur Herrschaft zu bringen? Das 
mepet--ist eine Litge, wenn es 
meeen ich t in: Nachstentliebe 

mbildet, denn diese beiden Dinge bilden 
ur ein Gebot, sagt Jesus! Und der Prophet 
saias verkiindet, das Fasten gefalle Gott, das 
ie ungerechten Ketten aufschliesst, das die Kno- 
*n des Jochs lost, das die Unterdriickten befreit, 
nd jegliche Art von Sklaverei aufhebt! 
Jawohl, die ungerechten Ket- 
Been is childesis en! S:ie..n ic ht 
Peo ciielkisvaksketten betrach- 
n, die unzerstOrbar seien, und 
Paco d aime? u frie den jg ¢- 
Percice(Grreteisis-elt en) zZius,e rm) - 
higen und ihnen Liebeswerke 

u erweisen! Allzu zahlreich sind jene 
e, die sich mit Palliativmitteln, mit Almosen, 


mit Vinzenzkonferenzen begniigen, und die nichts 
thun, um die Sklaverei so vieler Arbeiter 
zu brechen, die die Papste des 19. und 20. Jahr- 
hunderts so heftig gebrandmarkt haben. Be vor 
meter -O ti 1571.6) bee sypin tidy hr fede sulesas 
tromendie wGerech tigkedt wa wuts tele 
Vern: 

Angenommen, dass man unter Liebe das Ge- 
fuihl des Wohlwollens  versteht, 
das zu Almosengeben antreibt, so sage ich, dass 
hier nicht cine Lieéibespflireé ht verliest 
sondern dass es sich hier um eine Gere chtig- 
fer 6 py chit handelt, 

Der Arbeiter, der arbeitet, hat das Recht auf 
einen Lohn, der ihm erlaubt, seine eigene Fami- 
lie anstandig zu ernahren. Er hat das Recht 
auf Gesundheit, auf Leben, auf Sonne, auf 
menschliche Freuden. ... Wenn er einen gerech- 
ten Lohn erhalt, wenn er mit Hilfe seiner Stan- 
desorganisation ein freier Mitarbeiter des Ar- 
beitgebers geworden ist, wenn dann bei christ- 
licher Erziehung die Arbeiterfamilie die nattr- 
lichen Mittel haben wird, um eine luftige, wenn 
auch nur in bescheidenem Masse wtirdige Woh- 
nung zu unterhalten, um sich gesund zu erhalten, 
um die Kinder zu ernahren, zu pflegen und zu 
erziehen, dann verbleiben infolge des unausrott- 
baren menschlichen Egoismus, oder des Hasses 
oder der Tragheit oder von Krankheiten fur die 
Liebesthatigkeit noch viele Uebel. 

ime Lvebésthatigok eit wird zu inter 
Zeit einsetzen und hochgepriesen werden. Aber 
sie darf sich nicht selbst an die Stelle der Ge- 
rechtigkeit setzen. Der aktive Arbeiter 
hatdas Recht unddie Pflicht mit seinem 
Lohn auszukommen. Er darf keine Almosen 
von grossmtthigen Geldbeuteln annehmen. Er 
muss sich weigern, “ein Aglim oo ’s ein em 
Dul.d 1 o7e TP zu-sein. 

E's ist grausam, wenn man es gut hat und gltick- 
lich ist, den leidenden Armen zu sagen: “Selig 
sind die Trauernden”. Ejine Ironie, die nach 
Rache schreit, ist diese t¢ utilis hie Veer 
zerrung der Bergpredigt. Worte sind gut, 
aber das gute Beispiel muss ihnen vorausgehen. 


Wenn man auc hen ¢hitediegepaguee 
fale kev o leu ti on pried oem damier, 
$30 M1. S-sTm.a n diaicth 9 en Gc bite seen 
spriuche.uinters tut zen; ) lo eremes- 
ireudesalens Birt der nea ere 
S.en,: i acts datei.. Ss. fe tap scote Th ceuee 
der. zveithich en Ga te r- i'm QeNeaeeas 
der ewigen Guiter berauben! 

Vergessen wir nicht, wie der heilige Thomas 
sagt, dass ein gewisser Wohlstand nothwendig 
ist zur Austibung der Tugend .... Zurzeit abet 
sind die Menschen allzu zahlreich, die nicht nur 
nicht gut leben koénnen, sondern die auch dessen 
beraubt sind, was zur blossen Lebensnothdurft 
nothwendig ist. Wenn wir in diesem “unver- 
dienten Elend”, wie Leo XIII. es heisst, die Ar- 
men belassen, die in uns die Erben Jesu sehen, 
us dacd teed.én.. Mie-i.s tea tb. e-usrtahen= 


Aussenwelt vermittelt. 
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lem nach dene Wita kon sajees) uae 
ger, dann werden sie sich mit Hass von uns ent- 
fernen. 

Dann muss uns wie ein blutiger Peitschenhieb 
ins Gesicht der Fluch Christi treffen: ‘‘Wehe 
euch heuchlerischen Pharisaern, die ihr unter der 
Maske eurer langen Gebete die Hauser der Wit- 
wen verzehrt” ! 


Aus unserer Missionspost. 


Ueber erfreuliche Fortschritte des Missionswerks 
in dem Apostl. Vikariat Wonsan, Korea, berichtet 
der hochwst. Bischof Bonifatius Sauer, O. S. B., 
in seinem jungsten, vom 12. April d. J. datierten 
Schreiben an uns. Nach Aufzahlung einer erfreu- 
lichen Anzahl von Taufen in den verschiedenen 
Stadten und Ortschaften des Vikariates, bemerkt 
er: 
“Freilich vermehren sich mit diesen Zahlen auch meine 
Sorgen. Jede der 60-70 Christengemeinden, die die Mis- 
sionsdidézese nunmehr aufweist, sollte auch eine Schulka- 
pelle haben. Das braucht nichts Besonderes zu sein: ein 
koreanisches Haus, mit Stroh gedeckt, thut’s schon, wenn 
es nur gentigend gross ist. Aber auch ein solches kostet 
mit Grund und Boden doch ein paar hundert Dollars. 
Dann sollte jedes christliche Dorf seinen Katecheten und 
Lehrer haben, der die Neuchristen erst in das christliche 
Leben so recht hineinfiihrt. Das ist um so wichtiger, weil 
viele Christen 6, 8, 10, 20 Stunden von der Missions- 
station entfernt wohnen. Der Neuchrist mag noch so eifrig 
sein; er ist vorerst ein geistiger Saugling, der ftir sich 
allein geistig nicht weiterleben, geschweige denn auf der 
Bahn des Christenthums weiterschreiten kann. Er braucht 
darum einen Pflegevater, die Neuchristin eine Pflegemutter, 
die sie gleichsam bei der Hand nehmen, die ihnen das christ- 
liche Leben vorleben. Das Alles besorgt eine gute alt- 
christliche Familie, die nattrlich zugleich unter den Heiden 
arbeitet.” 


Ausserdem bedarf es, wie Bischof Sauer schreibt, 
auch einer Schule bei der Abtei. Es heisst in dem 
Briefe: 

“Es sind bereits 100 Knaben und Madchen, die taglich 
zum Unterrichte kommen. Aber wir haben keinen Raum. 
Die Zahl der Kinder wiirde um das Dreifache sich steigern, 
wenn wir sie unterbringen konnten. Besonders konnte man 
die Madchen und jungen Frauen gewinnen, wenn die 
Schwestern von Wonsan regelmassig zum  Unterrichte 
hierher (nach Tokwon) kommen ko6nnten.” 

Das seien, schliesst der bedrangte apostol. Vikar, 
nur seine kleinen Geldsorgen, von den grossen, die 
ihm manche schlaflose Nacht bereiten, wolle er ein 
anderes Mal schreiben. 

i: Re aH 


Der Leser moge sich vorstellen, er lebe auf einer 
Insel der Siid-See, im tropischen Urwald, von Wil- 
den umgeben, die vor nicht zu langer Zeit noch 
Menschenfresser waren. Nur einmal im Monat 
landet das Postschiff, das den Verkehr mit der 
Dann wird ihm die Be- 
deutung folgender Zeilen, aus dem Briefe einer 
Missions-Schwester auf den Solomon-Inseln, klar 
werden. Sie schreibt uns unterm 10. Marz: 

“Samstag, am 8. ds., erreichten mich der schéne Wand- 
kalendar und die inhaltsreichen Zeitschriften, ‘Katholisches 
Familienblatt und Missionsbote.’ Ich habe sie mit grossem 
Interesse gelesen, und sage Ihnen meinen allerbesten Dank 
fiir die Sendung. Ich mochte Sie freundlichst bitten, wenn 
es Ihnen nicht zu umstandlich sein wird, mir doch in 
Zukunft weitere Hefte zuschicken zu wollen.” 


~ 


Der gleiche Brief enthielt die weitere, vielsagen; 


Nachricht : - | 
“Am 4, Marz starb hier (auf der Station Nuguai) e| 


deutsche, aus Hannover stammende Schwester infolge Fi 
doppelten Lungenentziindung im 25. Jahre ihrer That 
keit in der Mission.” | 

af i 4 : : Vildniss. | 

Fiinfundzwanzig Jahre in tropischer Wildniss, | 
Jahre unter Wilden, 25 Jahre fern der Heimath, €| 
Leben voller Entbehrungen, das heroische Hinga| 
forderte an ein einmal gesetztes Ideal! Spate 
Zeiten werden die Missionsberichte der Gegenwié 
mit derselben ehrfurchtsvollen Bewunderung t 
trachten, die wir den Schilderungen aus der Z 
des Urchristenthums entgegenbringen. | 

be Shae | 

Wie schwer die anhaltende Dirre auf Stidwe 
Afrika lastet, bekundet das Schreiben des Aposte 
schen Vikars von Windhoek, des hochwst. Ai 
Gotthardt, O. M. I. Er schreibt uns dartb 
unterm 19. April: 

“Der Regen ist in den meisten Theilen des Landes defi 
tiv ausgeblieben und wir haben daher ein schweres Ja 
vor uns, da auch die meisten Missionsbetriebe von ¢ 
infolge der Trockenheit sich schon jetzt allgemein bemer 
bar. machenden Noth mitbetroffen werden. Die Missior 
farm Dobra bei Windhoek miissen wir wegen Mangel 
Weide ganz raumen und das Vieh auf eine andere Far 
Epukiro, die 300 Kilometer 6stlich von Windhoek lie 
bringen. Helfen Sie uns etwas beten, damit der hl. Josey 
unser Nahrvater, uns gute Freunde und Wohlthater « 
weckt, die uns tiber das schwere Jahr hintiberhelfen.” 


Dann erst eine Pfarrschule. 


Zu Dank verpflichtet hat sich die Katholik: 
Amerikas der hochw. Msgr. F. Hoefliger, d 
mehrmals bereits im Auftrage des Bischofs vw 
Chur, in der Schweiz, in unserem Lande weil 
durch seine Aufsatze tuber kirchliche Verhaltnis 
hierzulande. 

So enthalt die “Schweizerische Kirchen-Zeitun; 
vom 10. April eine kleine Abhandlung aus sein 
Feder: “Die katholische Pfarrschule von Ame 
ka,” die sicherlich dazu beitragen wird, in Euro 
Verstandnis fiir die Entwickelung der Kirche 
unserem Lande und die Griinde ihres Wachsthur 
zu fordern. 

Seine Beobachtungen nach dieser Richtung vera 
lassen Msgr. Hoefliger am Schluss des Artikels ¢ 
Frage zu stellen: 

“Wann wird auch unser katholisches Diasporakind yv 
Zurich-Stadt und -Land das Gliick haben, eine katholisc 
Pfarrschule zu besuchen?” 

Seine Antwort lautet: “Wenn und wann uns 
katholisches Volk mit gleichem Weitblick, mit gl 
chem Verstandnis, mit gleicher Opfergesinnung d 
katholischen Amerikaner nachahmt.” ~ 

Kolpingideale, Kolping Society. f 

Als Standesverein ist uns der Kolpingver 
besonders werth. Sein Dasein allein bekundet 

sundes Prinzip, dessen Verleugnung durch « 

evolution einen Theil des sozialen Elends in ¢ 
Neuzeit verschuldet hat. Aus dem treuen Bekent 
nis zum Standewesen, zur Wiirde der Arbeit v 
Ehre des Handwerks erwachsen den Jiingern k 
pings in unsren Tagen jedoch Schwierigkeit 
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mders hier in Amerika. Ist uns doch der Begriff 
ad vollig abhanden gekommen, wahrend man 
: einbildet, es gebe in unsrem Lande auch keine 
ssen, weil die Verfassung sie nicht kennt. 
1 dieser Umwelt versucht nun die Kolping 
siety of America ihre Ideale nicht nur aufrecht 
erhalten, sondern auch fruchtbringend zu ent- 
ixeln. Ein schwieriges Beginnen, dem nur die 
nigsten Verstandnis entgegenbringen. Die kleine 
ar Priester und Laien, die sich Ende April zum 
Nordamerikanischen Kolpingtag in Detroit ein- 
unden hatten, sind sich dessen vollig bewusst. 
begreifen, dass es sich darum handelt, ob 
pings Lehren in Amerika leben oder wieder ver- 
en sollen. Wir vom C. V. wiinschen und hoffen, 
3s sie Gemeineigenthum aller amerikanischen 
tholiken werden mogen. Jedes Kolpinghaus ist 
Inkarnation gesunder sozialen Ideen, wahrend 
“Y. M. C. A. Gebaude—und das gilt auch von 
ven katholischen Nachbildern—eine anstandige 
aggesellenherberge ist, ein Denkmal des Zerfalls 
Familie wie der Gesellschaft. 
Aolping als Sozialpolitiker, wie seine Lehren, 
‘ssen mehr als bisher in den Vordergrund geriickt 
eden. Kolping hat den Katholiken Amerikas viel 
ssagen uber altchristliches Erbgut, das sie in ihrem 
isengepack nicht mit in die Neue Welt brachten, 
er das, wenn es sich darin befand, verzettelt 
‘rde. Der C. V. war bemuht, solchem Verlust 
‘zubeugen und entgegenzuarbeiten. In den 
Ipingvereinen sind ihm Bundesgenossen erwach- 
i, die, wenn sie auch ein eigenes Feld bestellen, 
aoch ftir die selbe Sache arbeiten: die Wiederer- 
aerung der christl. Gesellschaft. 
So gesehen, gewinnt die Detroiter Versammlung 
e besondere Bedeutung. Der Umstand, dass der 
mtralverband zur Zeit aus nur 16 Vereinen 
steht, wovon fiinf in den letzten zwei Jahren 
*riindet wurden, schreckt uns durchaus_ nicht. 
ich der C. V. war einstmals ein unscheinbares 
is; selbst heute noch liegt seine Bedeutung nicht 
seinen Zahlen, sondern in den von ihm vertretenen 
een. Als Vorkampfer der von Kolping ver- 
tenen Grundsatze soll auch der Kolpingverband 
ss werden. 


Fiir den Jubilaumsfonds des C. V. 


Mancherorts wird recht fleissig fiir den Jubilaums- 
ads gearbeitet, so in Philadelphia. Fast fede Aus- 
be der dortigen katholischcen Wochenzeitung 
lord-Amerika” berichtet iiber Veranstaltungen, 
‘ diesem Zwecke dienen sollen. 

\m 19. Mai werde die St. Alphonsus Dramatic Associa- 
1, hiess es jiingst in jenem Blatte, eine Vorstellung zum 
ten des Jubilaumsfonds des C. V. veranstalten. Die 
tglieder der St. Alphonsus Pfarrgruppe seien bemiht, 
-ganzen Erfolg zu erzielen. Deren Geistlicher Rath- 
abe sich erboten, die Veranstaltung am Sonntag vor 
ffiihrung in allen hl. Messen zu verkinden. 

h sonst ist man in Pennsylvanien bestrebt, 
bilaumsfonds zu fordern. Im Bericht tber 
Mai in Lehighton abgehaltene Quartal- 


der “Nord-Amerika” vom 15. Mai, 
ten der jener Vereinigung ange- 


des Lechathal-Frauenbundes, verof- — 


schlossenen Vereine seien bereits der Aufforderung, 
je funf Dollar zu dem Fonds beizutragen, gefolgt. 
“Hoffentlich werden die tbrigen Vereine deren 
gutes Beispiel nachahmen,”’ heisst es des weiteren 
im gleichen Bericht, “damit es moglich sein wird, 
eine ansehnliche Gabe tberreichen zu konnen.” 


Recht brav machen sich auch Minnesota und New 
Jersey ; der St. Leo Verein zu Newark stiftete $250, 
und der dortige Bonifatius- Verein $100, Der Staats- 
verband Kansas bewilligte $25. Aus Detroit sind so- 
weit vier Gaben von je $75 versprochen. Bei der C. 
St. eingelaufen sind die folgenden Gaben: St. Peters 
Verein, Beaver Dam, Wis., $75; St. Bonifatius 
Verein, Pueblo, Colo., $25, und Kath. Gesellen- 
Verein, Rochester, N. Y., $5. 

Ungemein erfreulich ist der Beschluss der jiingst 
in Detroit abgehaltenen 6. Allgemeinen Tagung der 
Kolping Society of America, $100 zu dem Fonds 
beizusteuern, zu welcher Summe jeder Zweigverein 
$5 einliefern solle. 

Es regt sich vielfach auch anderwarts, doch 
liegen uns nahere Angaben nicht vor. Eines aber 
ist sicher: die eifrigen Bemthungen des _ betf. 
Komitees wurden bisher nicht in verdientem Masse 
belohnt. 


Jubilaumsgabe fiir den HI. Vater. 


In Uebereinstimmung mit dem Beschluss der 
Exekutive liess Generalsekretar F. J. Dockendorff 
an alle dem C. V. angeschlossenen Vereine die Bitte 
ergehen, eine Gabe ftir den diesjahrigen Peters- 
pfennig unsres Verbandes zu gewahren. Der Auf- 
ruf spricht die Ueberzeugung aus, dass die aller- 
meisten Vereine zu dieser Ehrengabe fiir den Hl. 
Vater beisteuern werden. Das zu thun, sollte uns 
Herzenssache sein, denn es ist so, wie Hr. Docken- 
dorff erklart: 


“Wir Katholiken blicken voll freudigen Stolzes und mit 
kindlicher Verehrung auf zu dem grossen Fuhrer, den Gott 
Seiner Kirche in dieser bewegten Zeit gegeben hat, zu dem 
treusorgenden Vater aller Kinder der Kirche itiberall auf 


_ dem weiten Erdenrund. Und es drangt uns, ihm ein kleines 


Zeichen unserer Liebe und Treue darzubringen in diesem 
seinem Jubilaumsjahr .. .” 


Bischof von Leavenworth halt Predigt und Rede 
auf Staatsverbandstagung. 

Nachdem vor Jahresfrist der Bischof von Wichi- 
ta, der hochwst. A. J. Schwertner, die Generalver- 
sammlung. des Staatsverbandes Kansas besucht 
hatte, gewahrte die diesjahrige, am 11.-12. Mai zu 
Seneca abgehaltene Tagung den Delegaten die 
Freude und Genugthuung, den Bischof von Leaven- 


worth, den hochwst. F. Johannes, in ihrer Mitte be- 


griissen zu konnen: Der hochwst. Herr hielt nicht 


nur wahrend dem Festgottesdienst die Predigt, son- 


dern auch eine eindrucksvolle Rede in her Massen- 
versammlung. Beide male hob er die Bedeutung 


katholischer Vereine, und im besonderen die des 


Staatsverbandes, fiir die Pflege des Glaubens und 
dessen Schutz hervor. Mit Freuden begriissten 


ar 


« 


: 


die Delegaten auch Anwesenheit und Ansprache ney. 
des Abtes von St. Benedict, zu Atchison, des _ 
hochwst. Hrn. Martin Veth, O. S. B. Die Gegen- _ 


wart dieser Pralaten ward umso hoher eingeschatzt, 


‘ 
~f 
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als der Verband jahrelang Ermunterung von seiten 
des Episkopats entbehrt hatte, wennschon der Abt 
von St. Benedict und sein Vorganger, Abt Inno- 
cent Wolf, ihm stets ihr Wohlwollen offenkundig 
bewiesen. 


Ganz vorziglich war die Massenversammlung, sowohl 
was Betheiligung und Interesse des Publikums, als auch 
die Ansprachen anging. Nach der Begriissung durch Hrn. 
Biirgermeister G. D. Meyers, lauschten die Theilnehmer 
den Ausfiihrungen des hochwst. Bischofs Johannes, der 
itber die Betheiligung der Laien an dem Werke der Kirche 
sprach; der Rede des Kansaser Oberrichters W. D. 
Jochems, Wichita, iber den Antheil der Deutschamerikaner 
an der Entwicklung unseres Landes; der Ansprache des 
hochwst. Abtes Martin, und der Rede des Vertreters der 
C. St. Hrn. A. Brockland, tiber die Kath. Aktion. Ver- 
lesen wurde das Gltickwunschtelegramm des Prasidenten 


des C. V., Hr. W. Eibner. 


Abends fithrten Mitglieder der St. Benedikt Gemeinde 
zu Atchison ein in den Tagen des Biirgerkrieges spielendes 
Stiick, “Her Friend the Enemy,’ auf—Am Montag, nach 
dem ftir die Verstorbenen des Verbandes gefeierten Seelen- 
amte, an das sich die Mai-Andacht anschloss, versammelten 
sich die Delegaten zu der Schlusssitzung der diesjahrigen 
Tagung. Prasident Mohr berichtete iiber die Generalver- 
sammlung des C. V. zu Salem und Hr. A. Brockland uber 
die Thatigkeit der Central-Stelle. Rev. P. Claude Enslein, 
O. S. B., Assistent an der SS. Peter und Paul Gemeinde 
in Seneca, verlas die vom Resolutionskomitee unter seinem 
Vorsitz durchberathenen Beschliisse. Die ‘\ Versammlung 
bewilligte $25 fiir den Jubilaumsfonds des C. V., und 
wahlte die bisherigen Beamten wieder, wahrend man die 
Wahl des Festortes fiir die nachstjahrige Tagung der 
Exekutive tiberliess. 

Msgr. J. B. Vornholt soll ersucht werden, das Amt des 
Geistlichen Berathers zu tthernehmen, an Stelle des hochw. 
Hrn. J. J. Grueter, der einen langeren Urlaub anzutreten 
gedenkt. Die tibrigen Aemter sind wie folgt besetzt: M. 
Mohr, St. Marks, Prasident; M. Erbert, Ellis, Vize-Prasi- 
dent; John A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Sekretar-Schatzmeis- 
ter, und Geo. Philipps, F. J. Holthaus und Nic. Thimmesch 
Beirathe. Diese Herren vertreten in der Exekutive des 
Verbandes die Vereine der Didzesen Wichita, Leavenworth 
und Concordia. 

Die Beschlitsse behandeln: Stuhl Petri; Missionshilfe; 
anstOssige Kleidermoden; Schule und Erziehung; das vor- 
geschlagene Bundesdepartment fir Erziehungswesen; die 
“Maternity’-Vorlage: Farmerfrage; Presse—vTrotz der 
recht ungiinstigen Witterung war die Betheiligung erfreu- 
lich; nur etliche Vereine. deren Delegaten durch schweren 
Regen und unwegbare Landstrassen am Erscheinen ver- 
hindert waren, waren nicht vertreten. 


~ 


Distriktstagungen gleichen General- 
versammlungen. 


Bemerkenswerthe Ausdauer in der Verfolgung 
seiner Aufgaben und Ziele bekundet der Lechathal- 
Verband. Diirfte das nicht zum Theil wenigstens 
auf dem Umstand beruhen, dass er sich vierteljahr- 
lich versammelt, und dass diese Versammlungen 


alle Merkmale einer Generalversammlung an sich 
haben? Dieser Umstand-drangte sich jiingst Hrn. | 
Nicholas Dietz, von Brooklyn, N. Y., auf. Er 


hreibt dariiber an die C. St. unterm 5. Mai: - 


sterday, I attended the quarterly meeting of the 
Valley District League, and was very much im- 
ith the system observed by this organization. It 
from Easton down the valley to Mauch Chunk and 
f 12 gta Instead of holding 


Jichen seinen Problemen gewidmet worden. 


_ hilfe fiir~den Farmer; iiber gegenseitige Hilfe durch 


succeeded by a mass meeting. I must say, I was ve! 
much impressed with this arrangement and the general to 
of the affair. It seems to me, that at least one of t] 
meetings of every city and district league might profitab’ 
be turned into a convention, following the example set | 
the Lechathal-Verband.” | 

Die Rede des Hrn. Dietz bei dieser Gelegemill 
behandelte das Verhaltnis zwischen C. V. ur 
Frauenbund, wahrend Anwalt Robert E. Jame 
von Easton, Pa., tiber Burgerrechte und Burge 
pflichten sprach, und hochw. Fr. J. A. Assman 
von East Mauch Chunk, tiber “die Mutter in di 
Familie.”—Ejingehend erértert wurde der Besuc 
der Generalversammlung des C. V. zu Baltimori 
man verspricht sich mit einer wahren Automobi 
Karavane dorthin zu pilgern. Eine in der Ve 
sammlung aufgenommene Hutkollekte ergab fi 
den Jubilaumsfonds $25. 


Beschliisse der Staatsverbandstagungen. 


Besonderen Nachdruck legt die diesjahrige Gei 
eralversammlung des Staatsverbandes Kansas i 
ihren Beschlussen auf die Farmerfrage, wi 
angesichts der Zusammensetzung seiner Mitgliede 
schaft angebracht ist. Die betf. Resolution laute: 


“Unser Land ist in den letzten Jahren zur Erkenntn 
der Wichtigkeit der Lage des Farmerstandes aufgeriitte 
worden; zum ersten male in der Geschichte unseres Volk 
ist eine Sondersitzung des Bundeskongresses im wesen 


“Jedoch weit davon entfernt, die von vielen erwarte 
Erleichterung der Lage der Farmer herbeizufiihren, h; 
die sog. Farmhilfe, wenigstens bisher, nur wenig bi 
friedigende Ergebnisse gezeitigt, wahrend sie gleichzei 
die Gefahr gesteigerter Centralisierung und Bureaukrat 
in sich birgt, die keineswegs durch die guten Absichten ur 
Fahigkeit der Mitglieder der Bundes-Farm-Behérde au: 
geschaltet wird. Zudem hat man den Fehler begangen, d 
Landwirthschaft schlechthin als eine allen anderen Shnlict 
Industrie zu betrachten, wahrend sie doch gleichzeiti 
ein Lebensberuf und eine Lebensweise ist, die jedes eit 
zelne Mitglied der Farmerfamilie wie die Bevolkerung i 
allgemeinen nahe beriihrt. 2 

“Wir sind ferner der Ansicht, dass ein schwerer Feh 
begangen wurde, indem man mit dem Versuch, Abhil 
fiir den schwer bedrangten Farmerstand zu é 
Berathungen und Beschliisse tiber die ausserordentli 
schwierige und weitverzweigte Frage des Tarifs verbanc 
uber die zu einer wirksamen Farmhilfe unerlissliche Au 
gleichung der Zollsatze hatte man bei dieser Gelegenhe 
nicht hinausgehen diirfen. j 

“Weiter betonen wir die Thatsache, dass Spekulation m 
Erzeugnissen der Landwirthschaft—eine der wichtigs 
Faktoren bei der Bildung der Preise fiir Ackerprodukte. 
haufig Preise in die Hoéhe treiben nachdem der Fa rm 


“Angesichts dieser Zustande wiederholen wir uns 
fritheren Jahren gebotenen Empfehlungen iiber die § 


‘genossenschaftliche Bethatigung; kluges und_ spa: 
Wirthschaften; ‘diversified farming’; Soreness 
und vernunftgemasser Unterstiitzung vom Einzelstaate 
der Bundesregierung; gerechte Anpassung der 
Transport der Farmbediirfnisse und Farmprc 
den Frachtsatze; Beseitigung der in man 
der Besteuerung yon Farmlandereien at 
rech ten. Ferner empfehlen wir 
und durch i wahlten V 

1e: 2 hal 
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Seer tOeEiN  S 
UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGEVILLE, MINN. 


A Boarding and Day School 
for Young Men 


Conducted by Benedictine Fathers 


HIGH SCHOOL, COLLEGE and SEMINARY 


Wonderful location, on the banks of 
picturesque Lake Sagatagan 


Sports of all kinds under the direction of 
experienced coaches 


Write for beautiful pictorial catalog 


OFFICE OF THE DEAN 


Dept. A Collegeville, Minn. 


GO TO COLLEGE IN THE SOUTH! 


In the great State of Texas you can combine Southern 
Winters and broadening experience with your college course. 
In the Capital City is St. Edward’s University, con- 
ducted by the Holy Cross Fathers, who have developed 
the University of Notre Dame. Rated as a Senior College 
of the First Class by the Catholic Educational. Association. 


COURSES— 
Engineering 
Pre-Law 


Business Administration 
Pre-Medicine 


Arts and Letters 
Journalism 


WRITE FOR A CATALOG 


ST. EDWARD’S UNIVERSITY 


Austin, Texas 


CONCEPTION 


COLLEGE AND ACADEMY 


A Boarding High School and College 


Conducted by the Benedictine Fathers 
at Conception, Mo. ~ 


Catholic students only. Standard courses. Ac- 
credited. Modern buildings, large campus, new 
gymnasium, ideal location. Special attention paid 
to young men who wish to prepare for the Priest- 
hood. Rates very reasonable. For catalog apply to 


The Reverend Rector 


St. Benedict’s 
College 


Atchison, Kansas 
Conducted by 


BENEDICTINE FATHERS 


Accredited by State Board of Education, State 
Universities, Catholic Educational Association, 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 


Courses leading to degrees in arts and sciences. 


Also a School of Journalism 


ST. BENEDICT’S MAUR HILL 
Junior High School 


Atchison, Kansas 


A Business that is Pleasure— 


and Profitable—AVIA TION 


In no other business will there ever be 
such opportunities for GOOD men—in 
no other line is knowledge and hard work 
so well paid. The time required to learn 
AVIATION is comparatively short. It 
is intensely interesting and absorbing. 
Previous experience is not necessary to 
fit yourself for a place in this industry. 
Any ambitious and determined young 
man, who applies himself diligently, will 
be successful, 


Von Hoffmann training is outstanding, 
Every phase is taught thoroughly. In- 
struction is given on late types of planes 
and with modern and complete ground 
equipment. Courses generously exceed 
Government requirements. Prices are 
reasonable. A liberal deferred payment 
plan is available for those who desire it. 


Learn more about the opportunities this 
great business offers you—its future and 


Located on the 
famous  $2,- 
000,000 Lam- 
bert - St. Louis 
Airport. 


U. S. Depart- Mail the cou- 


Pilot, 


ment of Com- 
merce Ap- 
proved School 
for Transport, 


Limited Com- . 


mercial, Private 
Ground 
and Flying. 


how you can fit into it. 
pon below for complete information 
about the courses—about the school— — 
and how to make your start. 


Von Hoffmann Aircraft School, 
2001 Lambert-St.Louis Flying Field, 
St. Louis, Missouri. MAIL TODAY. 


I am interested in 


() Mechanies Course 


( ) Flying Course 
) Home Study 


( ) Welding Course ( 


Von Hoffmann Aircraft School | 


Lambert - St. Louis Flying Field, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Members of the 


German St. Vincent’s Orphan Association 
of St. Louis 
Organized Eighty Years Ago 
Offer 
SINCERE CONGRATULATIONS 


to the 


Catholic Central Verein of America 


SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


The orphanage, located at Normandy, St. Louis Co., Mo., is conducted by the 
Association, which is affiliated with the Central Verein through the Catholic 
Union of Missouri. 


Frank Ebenreck 
Frank Heuer 
Louis Wessbecher 
Louis Schmitt 


Walter Simonds, Jr. 
William H. John 
Herman J. Schmitt 
Anton Fischer 


Wm. A. Schmit, Gen’l. Insurance 
Henry Bresser ; 
Charles Gerber 

Miss Helen Burke 


Academy of Our 
Lady of Good 
Counsel 


? An Accredited Boarding and 
High School Day School for Girls 
Music 
Art eH ers 


Ae ae Conducted by the School Sisters 
of Notre Dame 


SARE 


APPLY TO MOTHER SUPERIOR 
FOR CATALOG A 


To Mt. Angel Abbey? 


Situated on a high hill near the Pacific 
shores is a peaceful Benedictine Monastery 
inviting you to enter religious life and to 
consecrate your life to God’s service. 


Come and spend your days with us as a 
RELIGIOUS BROTHER; you need have 
no money or much education—health, good 
will and good character suffice. 


Young and middle-aged persons wel- 
come! 


Send us a letter for particulars. We shall 
be glad to give you all desired information. 
Please address letters to 


The 
Rt. Rev. Abbot, St. Benedict's Abbey 
Mt. Angel, Oregon 


Compliments of 


John P. Daleiden Co. 


Manufacturers 


Exporters 


Importers 


Publishers 


Religious Articles, Prayer Books, 
Miscellaneous Publications 


Church Goods 


Vestments 


Church and Fraternal Banners, Badges, etc. 


John P. Daleiden Co. 


1530-32 Sedgwick St., Lincoln Park Station, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


es 


Importers—Manufacturers of Church 
Goods and Religious Articles 


GEORGE J. PHILLIPP & SONS 


1006 Broadway 1139 Superior Ave. N. E. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Cleveland, Ohio 


Inquiries solicited 


Gold and Silver 


We have Episcopal permission for Gold Plating 
and Repairing of Consecrated Sacred Vessels. 


Candlesticks, Censers, Etc., Revarnished 


MUELLER PLATING CO. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Chalices and Ciboriums Regilded 
| 
| _ 922 PINE ST., Second Floor 


ORGANS 


for Churches, Residences, Auditoriums 
TREU PIPE ORGAN CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


TUNING, CLEANING AND REPAIRING ORGANS 
MOTORS AND BLOWERS INSTALLED 


i 0iet LeNel2th St., 
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Telephone Barclay 3146 


SEIZ 
BROTHERS 


Booksellers and Church Furnishers 


Religious Articles 


P. O. Box 1066 


21 BARCLAY STREET 
NEW YORK 


Badges — Banners — Buttons — Class Pins 
Medals — Souvenirs 


Western Badge & Novelty Co. 


John A. Lethert, Prop. 


402 N. Exchange Street—Corner Sixth 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Flags — Pennants —- Premium Ribbons 


THE 
WESTERN CATHOLIC UNION 


A Catholic Life Insurance Society 


Assets approximately One and Three- 
Quarter Million; Fifty-three years old. 


OVER 100% SOLVENT 


Our surplus per $1,000 of insurance above the legal 
reserve required, greater than the majority of strong old- 
line life insurance institutions. 

Issues Whole Life, 20-Pay Life, 20-Year Cumulative and 
Term to Age 65 and Juvenile Insurance. 

We are aiming to establish a branch of the W. C. U, in 
every parish in the Middle West. 

Attractive inducements to pastors and 


laymen who will 
assist in organizing. ‘ 


For particulars write 


Western Catholic Union, Supreme Office 


F. Wm. Heckenkamp, Supreme President 
W. C. U. Building, Quincy, Illinois © 
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CATHOLIC AID ASSOCIATION 
of MINNESOTA 


Founded January, 1878 


A Fraternal Life Insurance Society for Catholic Men, Women and Children 
Certificates issued on Whole Life and 20-Year Payment Plan 


Composed of 265 Local, Subordinate Men’s and Women’s Councils 


Membership; =. .22 17,000 
ASSES pa es ae ee $2,500,000 
Paid in Death Claims, over _ $3,800,000 


F. C. Kueppers, President Frank Jungbauer, Secretary 
John Hasslinger, Treasurer 


Trustees 
Willibald Eibner Joseph Matt 
Wm. A. Boerger Wm. P. Gerlach _ Michael Weiskopf 


Head Office, 47 West 9th Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


WANDERER PRINTING COMPANY 


Publishers and Printers 


+ a: 
La 
¥ 
I 


cre) 


I> e+ 
PUBLISHERS OF 


ae ; DER WANDERER ; ~ DER WANDERER-KALENDER 
| oe Y : Established 1867 Established 1902 : a 
|| ~~——sCEXCELSIOR (Milwaukee) THE GLOBE . 
' Established 1883 —e The first issue to appear January 1, 1931 


_ The Wanderer is generally recognized as the leading American Catholic weekly published in the German lan- 
qi} guage. Throughout its history it has been closely associated with our German Catholic societies and organi- _ 
' zations and contributed in a large measure to their success. d 
The Excelsior was taken over by the Wanderer Printing Company, in order to continue that sets oteen. of j 
the German Catholics of Wisconsin and neighboring states. 


~The Wanderer-Kalender is the foremost American annual in the German language. 


The Globe will live up to the traditions of Der Wanderer and Excelsi d will | . 
the principles and ideals of the Central Verein. 0 te eee ee 


We shall be glad to send free sample copies of our weekly publica tions. Th b for 
e ch Paper is $3.00. The price of the Wanderer-Kalender is 35c per copy. pe ee cass aS : 
i ting establishment is well equipped. We print a number of high-class Bagdioti German and 


among them the Pete g of the Litu i: ee Press. of Sty, Ji ehn's Abbr, Orate Fratre 
> Bs : 
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H. Dittlinger | | ALTON Brick Co. 


Office and Exhibits 


ROLLER MILLS CO} Chemical Building 


St. Louis, Mo. 
(The QUALITY Millers) 


Face Brick, Common Brick, Building Tile 


New Braunfels, Texas 


RIverside 7197 Res., HUdson 1107 
MILLERS OF CHOICE FLOUR 


Braun Plumbing 
Domestic and Export & Heating Co. 


3315 Meramec Street 


<a See Us for Service St. Louis, Mo. 


Dittlinger | : 


LIME GG): Designers and Manufacturers of 


Lighting Equipment 
f 


or 
: i Churches, Schools, Hospitals and 

Coopered-Bulk-Hydrated Lime kee Tneeecdonal eels 

= We furnished the lighting fixtures for: 
St. Marys Mother House, Novitiate and 

Chapel, St. Louis County. 
Villa Duchesne, St. Louis County. 
f \ DePaul Hospital, St. Louis. 

Manufacturers and Patentees o Carmelite Monastery, St. Louis County. 
Corpus Christi Church, Jennings, Mo. 

St. George’s Church, St. Louis County. 


G ‘ WS Incarnate Word Chapel and Convent, Nor- 
PLASTIMAX aoe = > E mane We ars y 


INSTANT FINISHING LIME 


CRUSHED ROCK “QUICKHEET” 


Quality Burner Oils 
Two Million Gallon Storage 


New Braunfels, Texas 


24-Hour Service From Two Plants 


Dittlinger Lime has been on the market in Fuel Oil Company of St. Louis 


the U. S. A. since 1859. 
DEI. 0582 4470 Duncan Ave. DEI. 0583 
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5425 MANCHESTER AVE. 


SCHURK IRON WORKS 


INCORPORATED 


Structural and Ornamental Iron for Buildings—Repairing of 


Iron Cellar Doors—Coal Chutes and Fire Escapes 


SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Telephones: HIland 3267-3268 


GRand 5421 


EDWIN F. EBENRECK 
PLUMBING CO. 


TIME PAYMENT PLUMBING 
1516 S. Grand Blvd. St. Louis, Mo. 


JOHN A. WETZEL 
BUILDER 


4119a S. Compton Ave. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Phone: RI verside 1565 


2 
MICHAEL DECK 


CHURCH DECORATOR 


Estimates and Sketches Furnished 
3739-41 N. Broadway St. Louis, Mo. 


DU PONT TONTINE 
WATERPROOF WINDOW SHADES 


are the most economical to purchase because they can be 
thoroughly washed and cleaned several times. DuPont 
TONTINE is guaranteed by the E. I. DuPont Co. 
Special prices to Institutions. Sample book on request. 


DREES SHADE COMPANY 
2616 Shenandoah Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


5%—7% INTEREST DURING LIFETIME 
by investing through | 


S.V.D. ANNUITY PLAN 


(S. V. D.—SOCIETY OF THE DIVINE WORD) 


You will be remembered in thousands of PRAYERS and MASSES every year, 


now and also after your death. 


Make your money help God’s Cause. Write today for information. 
Address 


Rev. Father Ralph, SOCIETY OF THE DIVINE ‘WORD, Techny, Ill 


